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CAPTURE ^OF NANKING. 



CHAPTER I. 

This Chung- wang, upon being called on for his defence, wrote 
the following : — Before entering into the details of my own career, 
I will make a few preliminary remarks relative to the antecedents of 
the Tien- wang. The Hung family consisted of three brothers ; the 
two elder ( IIung-j6n-fa, and Hung-j6n-ta) were by the father's first 
wife, and the Tien- wang ( Hung-siu-tseueu) was by the father's 
second wife. The elder and second brothers were employed in 
agricultural pursuits, whilst Hung-siu-tseuen was given to study, 
and while at school, formed an intimate acquaintance with Fung- 
tyun-sau, who was of the same turn of mind as himself. It happen- 
ed one day in the year 1 847 that the Tien- wang suddenly became 
sick. For seven days he was in a trance, and when at *the end of 
that time, he again became conscious, he was much given to pecu- 
liar or insane conversation. He dis.coursed little on general affairs, 
but commenced exhorting people to reverence Shangti and to 
regenerate themselves. His doctrine was that n. man serving 
Shangti would be free from all calamity or misfortune, whilst 
snakes and tij^ers would devour all disbelievers. Those who served 
'. could not serve other . gods, and those who did serve other 
'J guilty of sin. 
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" Mankind " lie said " after once serving Shangti would not ven- 
ture to worship any other god." The people of the world being in 
general afraid of dcatl)^ who was not afraid of the consequences of 
not following him when he alluded to snakes and tigers devouring 
men ? 

The Tien-wang was a native of Ilua-sicn in the Canton province, 
and from that place through Kuangsi, and other places extending 
several thousand li, his followers were sprinkled like stars. The 
Tien-wang was constantly concealed amongst the hills, carrying on 
his work of reformation, and out of ten families he either made 
converts of three or five or even eight of them. Students and 
those of good sense would not follow him, but only the agricultural 
labourers and those in distress were willing to join him, and of 
these latter there was an immense number. The preconceived design 
of ultimately establishing a government was known only to the 
Tung-wang (Eastern king), Yang-siu-ch*ing ; the IIsi-wang( West- 
ern king), Hsiao-ch*ao-kuei; the Nan-wang (Southern king), Fung- 
yun-shan ; the Pei-wang ( Northern king), Wei-ch*ang-hui ; the Yi- 
wang, Shih-ta-k*ai, and the spiritual Minister of State, Ch*in-jih- 
c'hang. None but the above six were aware of it. The only 
object the remainder of the people had in following the Tien-wang 
was for the sake of obtaining a subsistence. The Eastern king . 
(Yang-siu-ch*ing) lived on the Ping-yi hills in the neighbourhood 
of Bluei-p*ing (hsicu), and depended for his existence on the sale of 
firewood and charcoal. lie had no knowledge of military tactics 
until after he had worshipped Shangti, when unexpectedly heaven 
wrought a great change in him. lie enjoyed above all others the 
confidence of the Tien-wang, and had the general management of 
affairs entrusted to him. His orders were strict and proper, and 
his rewards and punishments administered impartially. • 

The Hsi-wang (Hsiaoch*ao-kuci) was a native of Loo-loo-tung 
in the district of Wu-hsuan, and likewise engaged in farming and 
hill-side planting. lie married the young sister of the Tien-wang 
and was hence all-important to the cause. He was a brave and 
courageous man, and one of the best fighting men. The Nan-wang 
( Fung-yun-shan) was of a literary turn of mind and possessed of 
very good ability. lie was the originator of the project for setting 
up a government, and was the prime mover in the affair. The 
Pei-wang (WVi-ch'ang-hui) was a native of GUlvL-l*\<isi \\i "^S:s\&\.- 
p^wgf and wos a graduate by p'xrc\\asc. 11^ \N^"a ea%^^^^ x^^'^^^'^^ 
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business, and was generally acquainted with Yamun routine. The 
Yi-wang (Shih-ta-k'ai) was a native of Pai-sha, likewise in the 
Kuei-p'ing district. He was a student of good family and was well 
up in both civil and military matters! 

The MiuiRter of State, Ch*in-jih-ch*ang, was also a native of Pid- 
sha in the same district, and an ordinary labourer by trade. He 
was without talent or ability, but possessed of faithfulness and 
honesty which recommended him to the confidence of the Tien-wang. 
The six men above mentioned were the promoters of the reforma- 
tion. I heard nothing about there being a Tien-wang at this time, 
but only learnt of there being a Mr. Hung about, who was general- 
ly known at all the villages. For some few years after the promul- 
gation of the new doctrine, no apparent movement was made. In 
the 27th and 28th years of Tao-kuang, however, when the banditti 
were ravaging the surrounding places and the volunteer movement 
was set on foot, the worshippers formed themselves into a body 
which was distinct from the volunteers. Each party pursued its 
own course and endeavoured to surpass the other, which finally led 
to a great disturbance, and the augmentation of the number of 
worshippers. 

In the 6th month of the 30th year of Tao-kuang, the villages of 
Chiu-t'ien, Hua-chow, Loo-ch'uan, Po-po, and Pai-sha rose at the 
same time. The Tien-wang was at tliis time, unknown to any one, 
couccaled in the house of one Hoo-yi-kuang. The Tung, Pei, and 
Yi-wang were then at the Chin-t-ien village, adjoining Teng-sien. 
The insurrection took place about 25 miles distance from my homo, 
but the intermediate road between my home and the scene of action 
consisted of one succession of almost impenetrable hills. I learnt 
at this time of the rising in Chin-t'ien and that the Tung-wang 
had dispatched an escort to Hua-chow to fetch the Tien-wang to 
Chin-t'icu. As soon as the Tien-wang arrived at that place, 
three banditti chieftains, Ta-t'ou-yang, Ta-li-yu and Lo-ta-kang 
came and joined him. Ta-t'ou-yang, however, seeing that the 
worshippers were not very formidable, and being impressed with the 
idea that they would be unable to carry out any great work, desert- 
ed to the Imperialist forces uudt;r General Jl.siang-yung ( Iling- 
wing). After the Tien-wang arrived at Chin-t'ien he moved hia 
camp to Wu-hsuan, Tung-san, and San-li, for the purpose of 
increasing his numbers. He then went to Hsiang-chow, and hav- 
ing' collected some jnore followers here, he finally returned to 
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Chin-t'ien, where he prolonged his stoy for sereral months. He 
was here hemmed in on all sides by the Imperialists, but managed, 
through a pass in the hills, to reach Szu-wang ani Szu-hui^ where he 
found General Hsiang-yung had pitched ten camps. These being 
destroyed by the Tung and the Hsi-wang, he was able to escape, 
and by a land and water journey he contrived eventually to reach 
Yunjgan-chow. 

I was still at home at this time when I learnt that the troops 
would pa^s near my home on /their way to Yung-an-chow. The 
great distress of our home was the sole cause of my leaving it. Our . 
family led a very precarious existence, having to subsist in the best 
way we could. From the age of 8 to 1 I was engaged in study, 
but at that period I was obliged to assist my father and mother in 
working for our daily sustenance. It was not until I had attained 
the age of 26 that I heard of Hung-sien-sh^ng projecting a new 
doctrine. But to return to the period of the Tien-wang^s march 
to Yung-aii. "When he had reached Ta-huang-seu, he disposed 
his forces into naval and military and advanced upon Yung-an by 
two routes.. The land force that passed through Ta-li was under 
the command of the Western and Northern kings and Lo-ta-kang, 
and the river force under the Eastern and Southern kings. *The 
Northern and Western kings during the five days they were at 
Ta-li, consumed the whole of the provisions of the place, as well as 
the people's clothes, and repeated this practice at every village 
they met. The Ha-wang, who was residing at a village near our 
house, issued an order to the effect that those worshipping Shangti 
need n6t be afraid and run away, and when about to move the 
camp, his orders were that the worshippers were to bum their 
houses on their departure: The villagers were ignorant as to the 
distance they would have to go, and when they had gone beyond 
30 miles they found they were unable to turn back, being pursued 
in the rear by Imperialist troops. We went on direct to Yung-an, 
carried the place and took up a position there. A few months suc- 
ceeding this it was invested by Sai-shang-a, Wu-lan-t'ai and Hing- 
wing, and communication completely cut off. 

A narrow outlet was discovered at Ku-su-ch*ung, a place then in 
possession of the Imperialists. Lo-ta-kang assaulted and carried this 
place, and by this means we obtained some ten piculs (or more 
than 1,000 lbs.) of gunpowder. Had we not had this supply we 
should have been unable to force our way iVvtow^ ^^ ^'s^a'sa.^. 
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^V^lile in Yung-an we had not a single ounce of powder. 

Ch'in-jih-ch'ang was Commandant of Yung-an, the Imperimlisto 

were in charge of Chang-ching-siu. After the siege was raised ire 

moved on to Hsien-hui, where we were pursued by General Wn 

and 2,000 of our people, some of them women, were cut up. Under 

the pressing state of circumstances we made a desperate altack, tlie 

succeeding day, upon Wu^s divisions and killed four or five thoa- 

sand men. General Wu himself was wounded and died rabee- 

quently at Loo-t'smg-seu. After our victory, the Eastern king 

issued orders not to move by way of Chao-p^ing and P'ing-lo, bat 

by the narrow road through Niu-chiao-ku, and proceed from thenee 

to Kuei-lin to beseige that city. After a fruitless attack of a. 

month on this place, we withdrew, and, crossing the stream near 

the Elephant-nose hills, advanced upon Ch'Qan-chow by way of 

Hsing-an. We captured this place, and after its capture tlie 

Southern king was killed in battle. AVe now had in contemplatkm 

a descent upon Tao-chow, — attacked and captured Yung-ming and 

Chiang-hua, and obtained an acquisition of 20,000 men to oar 

numbers. We were pursued by a few thousand men under Hing- 

wing and Chang-kuo-liang, and moved our quarters to Ch^en-chow, 

where we obtained a further increase of 20,000 or 30,000 men to 

our force. The Western king with Li-k<ai-fang and Lin-func-danff 

then attacked Ch'ang-sha, at which time I was still an ordinary 

soldier, not having been yet elevated to any position. When the 

Western king attacked Ch'ang-sha, the Tien-wang and the Eabtem 

king were still at Ch'en-chow, but as soon as they learnt of the 

death of the Western king, who was shot in one of the attacks <m 

the city, they at once came on to Ch'ang-sha and made a vigorous 

attack upon the place. Though several breaches were made from 

mines sprung under the walls, still our troops were unable to get 

ill. On the outside we were besieged by a force under Hsiang and 

Chang who were at Sha-chow, immediately opposite Ch'ang-sha. 

We attacked and killed several thousands of this force and again 

assaulted the city, but, as before, without success. The Heavenly 

troops had provisions, but were without oil and salt, and hcnee 

were unable to accomplish their work. The Tien-wang at this 

time inaugurated his government seal (outside the south gate) and 

was styled a '-Wan sui" (Immortal one). His wife bore the title 

of Queen. The East, South and other kings were created before 

tbi.s ceremony took place. 
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Being unable to enter Ch'ang-sLa we eoncli^ded to move our 
force, and iuteuded to cuter Ch'ang-tc* by the Xung-ting lake, and 
finally make our home iu Hoonan. On our arrival at Yi-yang we 
captured several thousand boats, and, altering our original course, 
moved down the river with the stream, ultimately reaching Yo- 
chowt by the Tung- ting lake. We here parted our land and water 
forces and descended into H^opeh. Our capture of Yo-chow put 
us in possession of Wu-san-kuei's war materiel, which we transfer- 
red to our boats, theii on their way to Iloopeh. In one assault 
we took Ilan-yang and Hankow, and then laid siege to Wu-ch^ang, 
which we captured by undermining the walls. 

The Eastern king had at this time the supreme direction of the 
army, and Li-k'ai-fang and Lo-ta-kang the control of the soldiers 
themselves. 

The attack on Wu-ch'ang lasted 20 days before it was success- 
ful. After we had taken the city we did not garrison it, but left 
immediately for Yang-lo. We stormed Huang-chow,J obtained 
possession of Chan-shui, Chan-chow and Kiukiang, and by combined 
naval and military movement attacked and carried the Ngan-hui 
capital. Ngan-king, however, was not held, but the troops went 
on straight to Kiangnan and invested Nanking on every side. Af- 
ter seven days the E-feng gate was blo'svn up and an entrance 
effected through the breach. Upwards of 1,000 boats laden with 
supplies fell into our hands. The Tien-wang and thei Tung-wang 
now conceived the idea of garrisoning the place and proceeding to 
Honan with the intention of settling in that place. An old Hoo- 
nan sailor with a loud voice entreated the Tung-wang not to go to 
Honan ;^ he said "the rivers arc small in Honan and if beseigcd 
there you will be unable to obtain any rescue; now that you have 
got Kiangnan, the command of the Great Eiver and a number of 
boats, what necessity is there for a move to Honan; Nanking 
should be the Imperial home, and as the city is lofty, the moat 
deep and the people wealthy, why not establish your capital here, 
why think of going to Honan?" He further said, "Honan, al- 
though somewhat central and sufficiently secure against danger, is 
really nothing equal to Kiangnan; let me request the Tung-wang 
to consider the matter over. *' 

♦ Lat. 29. 1'X., Long. 111. 27*E. 
t Lat. '-iO. 24N., Long. 112. 54E. 

* Lat. 30. li6N., Long. 114. 49E. 

^ In the Chinese icxt it is ilonan but U ma^- \ie \ m\«^rvii\.\^t YL^^^tiaa^ 
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Tlic Tung-waog reflected on the words of the sailor^ and finally 

deterininod hot to go. * 

As 2S00U as the person of the Tien-wang was moTod into STaii- 
king, the city was consecrated, [that is, it received its present de-^ 
signatiou of Heavenly capital.] A regular army was now formodi 
aud a military system introduced. The Tung-wang wts entmtted 
with the duties of Minister of State. * Everything was set in or- 
der and invested with strictness. Laws were enacted for mmintain* 
ing peace among the people. A distinction was made betwaea 
male and female, each had his or her proper sphere of duty allotted 
out, and a hundred things were put in practice. Those of a mili- 
tary turn were enrolled in the army and those unwilling to joia 
were allowed to return home Those making their exit from the 
city were allowed to carry away anything in their hands, but wisre 
not allowed to make use of bamhoos or poles for transporting their 
effects. Males were disallowed to converse with femalcB, and 
mothers were not allowed to hold communication with their sons. 
The measures were extremely strict and proper and the popular 
feeling exhibited great satisfaction. A stringent order was enacted 
for giving peace to the people, it was that no officer or soldier, who 
MioiilJ cuter a person's house when the work of restoring order 
[after the capture of any place] was in progress, should be spared. 

The laws and statutes were so strict that in 1853, operations' 
were carried on with great .success, aud the public mind iras ge- 
nerally contented. The Tuiig-wang's orders were so severe that 
the military and people were all afraid. 

The majesty or rather vanity of the Tung-wang was gaining 
ground. Being at the head of the dynasty he felt himself in an 
independent position, and was heedless of the jealousy he was 
creating around. "Wjeijch^ing-hui, Shih-ta-kjai and Ch4n-jih-ch*angT 
being the promoters of the rebellion, were enraged at the Tung- 
wang's behaviour in arrogating to himself such majestj', and though 
openly civil bore inward malice against him. The Pei-wang was 
likewise galled at the Tung-wang and subsequently assassinated 
him. The original agreement between the Pei and the Yi-wang 
was that the Tung-wang alone should be killed, as he was the one 
that was much confided in by the Ticn-wang and his power was 
too mucli on the increase. He wanted the Ticn-wang to make 
him a "Wau-sui" and on account of his wielding the power sinde- 
Jhwded, Lc finally compcWed l\\e T\ii\v\q\\x\<t^lQ );NtQcccd in person 
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to bis palace and perform the ceromony there. TJie Foi-waiig and 
Yi-Avaug were moved at this and determined f^ccretly to exterminate 
the Tung-wang as well as his three brothers, but no more. The 
Pei-waug, however, slew the whole of the Tung-wang's relations 
and followers, both civil and military, male and female. As soon 
as the Yi-wang learnt of this slaughter, he vras much annoyed, and 
in company with Tsengcliiir-chien and Chang-jui-mu, marched at 
once to the capital with the intention of endeavouring to spare life, 
lie, was however, surprised to find the Pci-wang bent on murder- 
in;' him, so he scaled the wall near the South ijate, and made his 
A^ay to Nganking with the determination to have revenge when he 
could. The Pei-waug then Icilled the whole of the Yi-wang's 
famil3\ "When the Yi-wang moved with the ITung-shan troops to 
the rescue of Ning-kuo, the Pei-wang had then arrived at the 
zenith of his cruelty; he was killing indiscriminately good and bad, 
civil and military-, females as well as males, and small and great. 
The whole popular voice was raised against him, and as he was 
becoming too intolerable to be borne any longer, he was at last 
assassinated, — when the people became a little settled. The head 
of the Northern King was subsequently sent to Ning-kuo for the 
inspection of the Yi-wang, who recognised it as being the head of 
no other than his enemy. 

The Yi wang then jeturncd to the capital and without a dis- 
sentient voice was elected a member of the government. The 
King, however, was not delighted and wlially employed the Ngan- 
wang Hufjgjcn-fa his eldest brother, and the Fu-\vang, Hung- 
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Kings und the Yi-wang, their progress, and the dislurbanccs mud 
murder thut took place between them. I will now explain the 
whole particulars of my own career, and the operations thai wen 
carried on yearly, deceiving not and concealing^ nothing. 



CHAPTER •II. 

I was born at Ilsin-wang, a small village in T'eng-sicn in tlie 
Kuangsi province. My father's name was Li-shih-kao and my 
mother's maiden name Loo. From Kuangsi to Nanking I was is 
the ranks and had no influence whatever in the administration of • 
the government affairs. After the capture of Nanking I became. 
an assistant to Hoo-yi-kuang, Secretary of State. The Tang- 
wangj liowever, liaviug issued a general order to select an .officer 
of military merit to take command of the new levies, I was recom* 
mended for the appointment, and was put in charge of thebattalios 
outside the T'ai-p4ng gate. In the 8th month of the sam^ year 
(1853) I received promotion, and took charge of the Kao-ch'iap 
( lofty l)ridge) outside the E-feng gate. In the 10th month| I 
accompanied the Yi-wang to Nganhui in order to restore quiet 
there. My position at this time was low, as I was only a messen- 
ger or aide-de-camp. After the capture of Loochow by Hoo-yi- 
kuang, I was ordered to tliut place to restore order there, and 
received further promotion in this year (1854). 

The E-wang having left on account of his disagreement with the 
Ngan and Foowaugs, the Eastern and Northern kings being dead, 
and Ch'in-jih-ch'ang having likewise suffered in the dispute between 
them ; there was no one at home to carry on the government. No. 
18, Chih-hui, Ch'en-yu-ch'eng,* No. 20, Chih-hui, Li-siu-cU'dng' f, 
the Tsan-t'icn-an Meng-te-en, the Sliih-t'cen-foo Li-shih-hsien | 
were then selected to aid t,he government. I had the fortune at 
this time to win over Chang-lo-sing and Kung-te-shu with their 
fuUowcr.s, and in a decree from the Tieu-waug, was noniinated to 
the rank of Ti-kuan-fu-elreng-siang (temporal under-secvctary of 
state), and given charge of the garrisouof T*uug-cireng, with dircc- 
, tions to hold Ngan-hui again.st all oppoaition. The di^^pute between 

^ — m. ,.»—■■ — —-^ ■-.-■■- — ■ .1 -,■■■ .■■■>-ll .■■■■■! "^■^^■^^^M ^,^p^ 

* Aficrwards tlie Yiiijjj-wang. 

I 'I'ho Cliin»i,'-Nv;uig's couj?in. 

U 
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the Yi and the Ngau and Foo princes having caused tlie P]'Wang 
to march far away from the capital, the popular spirit was generally 
troubled. 

When Loo-chow was captured by the Imperialist General Ho 
(ch'un) the whole of the garrison was killed. General Ho then 
Dioved down the river with Chang-kuo-liang, and laid siege to 
Chinkiang. Part of his army under Chin-ting-ban was detached 
for the siege of T'ung-ch'eng. It had drawn a cordon of intrenched 
camps to the number of iOO, from Loo-chow as far as Wu-wei,* 
and had completely invested the place. 

Being at this time in T'ung-ch'6ng I exerted myself to the ut- 
most to ! ? : It m order to preserve Nganhui, it being the key to 
tlrjt . Li-chao-shoWj who was a colleague of mine and in 

the 5;:;:iie Ca,i,i:. v.rote to Chang-lo-sing and Kung-te-shu, two 
friends of his who v;cre then rising in San-ho-chien, to come over 
and render assistance. A most satisfactory reply was received, in 
which they evinced their readiness to join us. Seeing, however, 
that the asi ?•"! of affairs was threatening, I sent a messenger to - 
ask for succ ur from Ch'en-yu-ch^eng who had taken over the 
E-wang's command when that person left, and who was then at. 
Ning-kuo.t I had in my early youth formed an acquaintance with 
Ch'en, our homes being close together, and our friendship had ri- 
pened since the capture of Nanking. I\Iy request was complied 
with, and though the siege of King-kuo was still going on, an army, 
was detached for the relief of T'ung-ch'eng. The troops crossed 
the river and halted at Tsung-yangf. I then went personally, 
C([uippcd as lightly an possible, to that place and drew out a plan 
of the operations to be carried on, and discussed them well with 
Ch'en-yu-ch'cng. The. Imperialist troops, under the impression 
that wc should meet ihem in the front, prepared themselves well on 
all sides, but we determined on resorting to a strategic movement, 
and as soon as we had sent out a body of Ch'i-ping (skirmishers?) 
I myself returned to T'ung-ch'eng and carefully, pursued my mea- 
sures of defence. The movement of Cli'cn-yu-ch'eng having been 
successful, a large body of our soldiers moved from Tsung-yang 
riglit on to Wu-\vei-cho\v, which they took. Then went on to 
T''ang-t*ow-chen and Yun-ts'ao, and, forming a junction with 
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Ch'enshih-chang's troops, destroyed the camps Qt Tang-t*ow, 
skirted the. Huang-lo stream, stormed-Tung-kuan,and took Ch'ao* 
sien, in both of which places (hey left garrisons. Ch'^n-yu-ch'^og 
with cavalry as well as infantry advanced upon Loo-chiang urhidl 
was once more taken. Having left some men to garrison this 
place, he at once proceeded with an army to Pei-ho (stream), tt* 
tacked Takuan and drew a line of circumvallation round (the be* 
Icaguering force at] T'ung-ch*6ng, thus cutting ofTthe Imperialiil 
supplies. On one side ofT*ung-ch'eng were high hills (moantains) 
and on the other a level plain. The Imperialist supplies being cut 
of!, Ch'en-yu-ch'eng drew his lines closer round their rear, whilst . 
I at the head of my arniy issued out of the city and attacked them 
in front. The result was their utter defeat and our pursuit of them 
by three difTerent routes. We stormed Shoo-ch'^ng, came inio 
possession of Lu-an and were joined by several [tens of] thousands 
of the people. We then crossed to San-ho-chicn and invited Chang* ' 
losing to join us, and to our great surprise he dispatched Ku-te-' 
ehu to meet us. We then decided to assault Ho-ch*iu,* and after 
we had carried it, we handed it over to the care of Chang-lo-sing. 
Ch^en-yu-cheng then stormed Cheng-yang^kuanf and attacked 
Shou-chow,t but being repulsed here, he withdrew his troops to 
ITuang-mei and Soo-sung. He engaged General Tseng's army 
and that of Li-hsu-pin, and after the Aiilure at Sungtzu-p'ai, had 
several indecisive battles with Imperial troops. The capital was 
deficient in officers and outside had no generals save Ch*6n-yil- 
ch'eno- and myself. The government decided that we should be 
retained outside the capital for the purpose of carrying on the con- 
quest. My cousin Li-shih-hsien being an athletic and brave 
youth, was selected to take a secondary command. M^ng-t^-cn, 
a great favourite of the Tien-wang, and one who had not been 
outside the capital, was eventually made General-in-Chief, and 
invested with control both inside and outside the, capital. ^ Both 
myself and Chen-yu ch'^ng were to be guided by him in our 
operations. Ever since the E- wang left the capitil and the Northern 
king was murdered, the feeling of the people had undergone a 
great change. The governmental affairs were in disorder, each 
man was pursuing his own course, and there was no union be- 

♦ Lat 32.23 N., Long. 116.13 E, 
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uveon ihoin. Tliu Sovereign had become reserved, and llio affair 
]>ct\veen tlic Eastern. Norllicrn and Yi wani^s had so alarmed liim 
iJKit lie was disuustful of his ministers, and had confidence only 
in liis own familv and relations. Tliere was a unanimous desire at 
this time to separate, but fears wcro entertained that they would 
only be decapitated, as they had learnt that the Imperialists spared 
no Kuangsi men that fell into their hands, so instead of dispersing 
they united more closely togetlier. Had the Imperialist dynasty 
been willing to spare Kuangsi men, a break-up would have taken 
place long ago. 

Upon its being repre^^cnted to the Tien-wang that the spirit of 
desertion was prevalent amongst the people, he issued a gracious 
decree, which had the effect of instilling fresh vigour into the 
arm}'. For several years after, this martial spirit prevailed entirely, 
owing to this one burst of enthusiasm. Ch*en-yu-cb'eng was now 
stationed at T^ai-hoo and Chienshan, whilst I was maintaining 
hold of Loo-ngan * and Hoshan. In company with Ch'en-yu- 
ch'eng I then proceeded to Ngan-hui. Our object wa.s to discuss 
the present troubles and to endeavour to devise some means to put 
a stop to them. Ch'en-yu-ch'eng was promoted to the post of 
General, still retaining his former title, while I was made a 
Lieutenant-General and had power to move troops in any direction 
I required. Being now in a high position, I could not forbear 
remonstrating against the state of affairs and the way the Tien- 
wang was having dust thrown in his eyes. I prayed our Chief 
in my memorial, to select men of worth to assist him, to pass a law 
for the relief of tiie people, to promulgate strict laws, and to reno- 
vate the internal administration. I advised him to treat the people 
with great attention and still employ tlie Yi-wang in preference 
to the Ngan and the Foo princea. My remonstrance resulted in 
the issue of a decree depriving me of my rank. However, I 
wrote a second memorial and gave therein a general view of 
matters, beside discussing largely upon the movement. My me- 
morial happening to pass through the hands of one of the ministers, 
he was so struck with its clearness ai.d pointedness that he 
presented it liimself. aixl I was re-inslalled in my previous position. 

Chiukiang was besieged at this time by General Ilo-ch'un. and 
e.xtvnial comniunication cut off'. The city inside was without 
5iij)l)lies, and oiitside without succour. The Yi-wang being 

* Lat V.VJ N.. Lon^^ lir,.;U K. 
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a groat way ofi'. the only availabJc iroops were my own and thoie 
of Ch'en-yu-cliVng. I was therefore ordered to Cbinkiangand 
taking with me the whole of the army from Loo-an, inarched in 
that direction, and rescued the troops, thougrh the place felL 



CHAPTER III, . , 

Ilo-cli'un and CJiang-kuo-h*ang then advanced upon Che-jung 
where Chow-she ng-fu was in charge. After a few months attack 
upon tlic place it was taken, and Nanking invested by the same 
troops a second time. Here we will leave this subject for the pre- 
sent and relate tlie particulars of the first investment of Nanking 
under General Heang-yung. The siege to which I refer was un- 
dertaken by Heang-yung and Ghang-kuoliang with several thou- 
sand Manchoos, and about^30,000 Chinese troops. They advancied 
by Hsiao-ling- wci and took up a positional Chu-hung and Wu-ftn 
outside the South and East gntes, and extended their lines as far 
as the Seven old men's bridge. While Heang-yung was investing 
Nanking, Chinkiang was being likewise besieged by a Manchoo 
General named Heih* who had encamped at Chin-hua-shan, and 
in the neighbourhood of Tan-t'u and Chin-shan. In concert with 
Ch'en-yii-ch'eng and others I immediately proceeded to relieve 
Chin-kiang, but when we reached Tang-t'ou \Ve met with Chang- 
kuo-liang and fought several indecisive battles with his troops. 
General Chi then detached some regiments to reinforce him, and 
we brought our best men forward to meet them. W^ fought a 
great battle, at Tang-tou,and neither sjde could effect its purpose. 
"We wanted to rescue the garrison and could not, and Chi and 
Chang wanted to defeat me but were equally unable to do so. 
We then held a council of war, and it was decided that Ch'6n-yfl- 
ch'^ng should proceed down the river to Chin-kiang in a small 
boat. This he did, and, notwuhsianding the strictness of the 
blockade kept up by the Imperialist gunboats, he made his way, 
in spite of every danger, into the city. 

The agreement was that he and Wu-ju-hsiao, the Commandant 
of Chinkiang, »*^hould make an attack from the cit}', while I waste 
make an attack from the out.*<ide at the .same time. AVe discovered 
afterwards that there was a .^-mall creek leading from the river to 
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Tsug-fou, and lliat the Imperialists li;id taken up somewhat of rq 
impregnable position. We therefore moved our posilioa to tlie 
T'aDg-sliiii hill, tut ivere immedialolj followed by llie Imperiatisle, 
who took up a position on the side of the hill to prevent our ingress. 
We were not doomed to be defeated thia time, for Cli'en-jfl-ch'£ng 
and Wu-ju-haiao fought their waj out of the eitj, I was watch- 
ing the fight from the isummit of a hill, and in the night I led ia 
person some 3000 veterans, and crossing the creek by Tang-wu 
toot possesion of and repaired the deserted camps of the Iniperia- 
lisla. On the fgllowiag morning at daylight (Jh'en-sliih-chang and 
the two other commanders at the T'ang-shui hllL", engaged the 
army of Generals Chi and Chang, whilst I, unknown to thera, 
crossed orer by T'ang-t'ou with the object of getliog into their 
rear. It was only in the afternoon that they became aware of my 
intention to intercept their retreat. The distance from T'ang-t'ou 
to the T'ang-shui hills is about 6 miles. When Wu-ju-lisiau and 
Ch'Sn-yu-ch'Sng joined us, we were all escesMively delighted, and 
gave way to clanir>rous rejoicings. Wc fought on the following 
day with Oencrala Chi and Chaiig, and defeated them, capturing , 
besides asteeu of tlieir stockades. On the same day we moved to 
Chinkiang, and took up our position at Chin-shan,* and Chin-chi- 
liug at the foot of the Chiu-hua hills, facing the forces of General 
Chi. Oeneral Chi had taken every measure, of precaution to 
prevent any surprise on his head quarters, and had fortified himself 
on all sides. That night wo crossed the river from Gfolden Island 
to Kua-choff, and at daybreak attacked and carried the Imperialist 
earthworks there and at ITung-ch'iao (red bridge.) The camps at 
Poo-choo-wan and San-ch'a-ho to the number of 120, were entirely 
deserted by the Imperialists when they learnt of our success. We 
therefore followed up our advantage, stormed Yang-chow and 
transferred oU the supplies obtained ia that neighbourhood to 
Ohin-klang. Tlie commandants of Taug-t'ou and Cba-ho as well 
as of T'ang-shui then left for Chinkiang and crossed over to Y"aog- 
chow. Chow-aheng-k'un was the only ouo left in charge of General 
Chang's old camps, and he was left for the purpose of covering the 
retreat. When T-u-ch'iao and Yang-chow had been taken, and 
everything was settled, I was desirous of returning to the capital 
with my troops. In the meantime Chow- she ng-k'un had been 
defeated by Clii and Chang-kuo-liang, his stockades taken and 
"~Goldcn Island! _— _ 
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BtreDgtlicned bj the Imperialist and my reiam to the aptii 
hence obstructed. I had no hope of sacecsa at this time, u all q 
troops were at Yang-chow and E-chmg. I then made an atteafl 
to return to Nanking by way of Loo-ho and Pa-k6a* but as aoQi 
as Cbang-kuo-liang became aware of this moTemcnty he immedtild^ 
proceeded to Loo-hof and took up a position therei thai aMJ 
again frustrating my plans. Our only plan now nnder the ctrom* 
stances was to make one great effort and sell our Utos as dearlj m'\ 
possible. We then crossed the river, and before Chaag-kao-Uni 
had returned from Loo-ho, attacked Kao-tzu and drove GesoJI 
Chi, who came by way of Chiu-hua-shan in the hope of reaeiiii| 
the place, into the Kao-tzu hills where he committed suieidfl ly 
shooting himself On the death of their chief the Imperialists voi 
thrown into great disorder, and when we became aware of vU 
had happened, we shifted our position to Chiu-hua-shan, and on tb 
following morning drew up our columns at the foot of the hilf, but tb 
Imperialists having no leader retired without fighting, and left* 
in possession of seventy or eighty stockades. Chan-kao-Iiang^ m I 
soon as he learnt of the loss of Chi's camps, hastened at onoe fipa 
Loo-ho, but he was too late to rescue them. He then took vf i 
position at Tan-t'u and I moved forward with my victoriMi 
columns to attack him, ' being supported by Wu-ju-hn'ao withhii 
cavalry and infantry. We first defeated Ghang-kuo-liang'a caTslij 
and then our infantry advanced. Changes army was severely beates, 
and on the following mornmg we commenced our march for tb 
capital. 

The Imperialists at Tang-t'ou, seeing that the camps at Chit- 
hua hill had been deserted, likewise fied and left us a clear patk 
direct to the capital. The Eastern King then told me to stem 
General Heang-yung^s works, adding that this must be 'acoon* 
plishcd before I should be !allowed to enter the city. He made 
my victorious army stop in the neighbourhood of Yen-tzu-chi and 
imposed an impossibility on them. So much disaffection was 
prevalent amongst the soldiers that Gh'dn-yQ-ch'^ng and myself 
determined to proceed to the capital and have an interview with the 
Eastern King. When we arrived there we stated our unwilling- 
ncsB to attack Ilcang-yung^s position, giving our reason that it had 
been held for some time, was of great strength and that it woTild 

♦ A walled city immediately opposite Nanking, 
t Lat, 32.20 N. Long. 118,50 B. 
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Lc impojaiblti to asaauU it with tliu thance of any speeJj- siicccse. 
Tlic Kostcj'ti King becaiiii! greatly t'uragcd auil told us tliat tlie 
penalty of disobedience to ordtts was doatli. 

^Ve flid not tlicreforo vciitviro to say ouy tnoif, Jiiil. itmiicJiatcly 
hastened awiiy to plan our operations. On tin? fullon'hig day I 
opened tlie campaign lij moving my position from Yen-lzu-chi to 
the T-ao-fiing t'^'*; ""il placiiti,' funr cainjis there. The Yao-hu;i 
gate was then held hy onu of Ilcang-yung'jf generals. The morn- 
ing after, Chang-luo-Iiang returned to Hsiao -ling- woi from Ton-l'u 
and induced his army to engage mine. The resnil, of vhii-h was 
he was defeated and fell back upon Hsiao-ling-ivci. I then uliifted 
my position, and closely besieged the Yao-hua gate. Chaug-hwo- 
liang again altncked iw ■with Manehoo cavalry and infantry, but by 
tlio assistance of the Yi-waug ho was defeated. 

On the same day an unsueecf^sfiil attempt was made to rescue 
the Tao-bua-men, We pm^ned the retreating Imperialists on all 
sides, and following up our advautaj^c took more than 20 stoekadcs 
at Ilaiao-liug-wei, after which Ilcang-yung and Chang-kuodiang 
retired of their owu accord, uupursued by u.=. Orders were 
received from the Eastern King directing Ch'ea-yii-ch'eng and my- 
self to collect all the arms that were in Ilccng-yung and Chaug- 
kuoliang's camps, and send them to the city. Wc had instructions 
also to pursue our victory by capturing Chu-jung and then march- 
ing on Tan-yang. 

Heang and Chang reached Tan-yang six or soTcn days before 
we did, but we engaged them and finally drove them into tlie city. 
Here they maintained an obstinate defence, but did not venture 
outside. The Imperialists were all well disciplined and in good 
condition, so that my attacks wore fruitless. My ill success caused 
the enemy to become courageous, and a vigorous sally was made 
upon my troops outside the South Gate by Ohaog-kuo-liang. We 
had a severe "battle, but neither side obtained any definite advan- 
tage. 

General Heang-ytnig, finding himself closely tcseiged in Tan- 
yang and with the weight of the loss of Hsiao-ling-wei preying ou 
his mind, committed suicide by strangling himself. Chang-kiio- 
liang being much devoted In llcang-jung, as' if the latter were lii;i 
father, when he heard of what had ta];en place, attacked ns wiili 
increased boldness, captured seven of our camps outside the Soutli 
(iutc of Tan-yang, killed six or seven hundred of our men, ineUi- 
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ding the chief, Chow-tc-sicri, and scattered the remainder. The 
loss of Chow-tS-hsien, who was a man of courage, coupled with 
the failure to get into Tan-jang, caused the troops to become 
alarmed, and show every intention to desert. Being really at a 
loss as to what to do, we withdrew our forces to Chin-t*an which 
we attacked, but again were unsuccessful. We fought with 
Chang-kuo-liang for twenty consecutive days without .any result. 
Li-chao-show was at this time in the field attacking cities, but 
likewise with ill success. It occurred just at this time that the 
Eastern King was assassinated, an event that was surely ordained 
by heaven. Had General Heang-yung not been defeated, but still 
held on to Hsiao-ling- wei, he might have availed himself of the 
disturbances in the capital, and captured it, as it could not possi- 
bly have held out at tha,t time. But it so happened that Hcang- 
yung vras defeated before the trouble at home, a conclusive evi- 
dence of the inscrutable ways of providence, which man is not 
permitted to fathom. The insurrection in the city commenced m 
the sixth year. The Tung-wang was first murdered, then the .. 
Peiwang, and after that the Yi-wang forced by the Ngan and Foo 
Princes to flee from the city. 

A dispatch arriving from the Commander of the forces at San- 
ho to say that the place was closely beleaguered, I was ordered to 
proceed with a force of cavalry and infantry to its relief, but before 
' I had reached Wu-wei-chow, the San-ho troops had been defeated 
and Loo-chiang had fallen. As soon a^ Chang-kuo-liang's troops 
had recovered from their defeat they attacked and captured Chn- 
Jung and at once moved on to Chinkiang and laid ^iege to that 
place. When they had captured it, they . went on to Nanking 
which they invested. This occurred in the 8th year (1858). It 
was a period of great dif&culty, the Yi-wang had taken all the 
troops away with him. Yang-foo-eh'ing was at Fo-kien, Wei-chih- 
tsun had taken refuge in Lin-ehuan, Lin-shao-chang had been de- 
graded and dismissed for losses sustained at Hsiang-t*an*. Lin- 
ch*i-yjng was shut in at Kiukiang,- Huang- wen-chin was at Ilookow, 
likewise besieged. Chang-ch'ao-chiao and Ch*en-te-ts'ai were alone 
at Nganhui without trgops. Ch'6n-yQ-ch'eng though prosperous 
was still in a minor position. He was then near the Little Orphan 
in the neighbourhood of Hua-yang-chdn. The capital was in a 
great state of ferment, and the only ministers were Meng-te-6n and 

f Lat. 27.62 N. Long. 112.42 E. 
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Li-cli'un-fa, both men without ability, and who were, moreover, 
kept in hand by the Ngan and Foo Princes. When Ho and Chang 
invested Nanking, the city was fortunately well supplied with 
necessaries, nay, indeed, there was even an overplus of everything. 
Although the garrison was not numerous, fctill there was no dearth 
of food, and each man was ready to make si^\ obstinate defence. 
Chang-kuo-liang's men were natives of Kuangsi and excellent troops, 
still they were not equal to General Tseng's men. Kuang troops 
are unquestionably hardy but arc not united in spuit. There were 
several thousand' Manchoo cavalry that assisted in the siege, but 
they not being so formidable as Uoonan troops, no apprehensions 
were felt during this siege of 1858 and 1859. Ho and Chang were 
drawing their supplies froiii Fo-kien, Kuangtung, Soochow, Hang- 
chow and Kiangsi. We only possessed Nganking,- Wu-wei-chow, 
. Ch*ao-sien, Wu-hu and the strong positions of the East and West 
Pillars, with Hochow for our commissaiiat station, and the com- 
munication with the capital through Kiang-poo and Pu-k'ou only 
partially interrupted 

Although General Td (sing-a) had destroyed [the works on the] 
western P'oo, yet the road above Ho-chow was still intact. Mean- 
time. Nanking was being closely invested by the three generals, 
Ho-ch*un, Chang-kuo-liang and Te, but, being amply supplied 
in everything, was maintaining an obstinate resistance. Its pre- 
servation was, moreover, owing to the steps taken. My cousin 
was selected for the post of my previous command, and took 
up a strong position at Huang-chih and Wan-chih. I was en- 
trusted with the general direction of affairs and at this period en- 
joyed the confidence of the Chief. The military orders were ex. 
ceedingly strict, and none dare disobey them, on the contrary, all 
readily submitted to any proposal of mine. The North and East 
gates were already invested, atid the South gate was on the point 
of being so. This state of affairs being unsatisfactory, and there 
being no general outside who could be ordered to come to our relief, 
we were obliged to hold a council of war, when I expressed a wish 
to leave the city and return with troops to its rescue. All were in 
tears at this proposal, and entreated me not to go, the Tien-wang 
likewise was averse to my. leaving A few days after this I beat 
the gong and drum at the palace gate to announce that I had 
something to communicate. I was compelled to resort to this 
course from the dcsperute state of affairs that was more than ap- 
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parent. Having beaten ihc gong, the Chief* mounted hi? throne, 
and 1, in as complete a manner as possible, rcpre.sented the state 
of affairs to him, and told him that the dynasty ought not fthen)to 
come to an end, as the conquest was still incomplete. He became 
alive to the force of my words, and acceeded to my request, so, on 
the following day, I handed over the affairs to the charge of Meng- 
te-dn, afterwards the Tsan-wang, Lin-shao-chang, afterwards the 
Chang-wang, (who had been previously summoned home and put 
in a prominent position) and Li-ch*un-fa, and requested the Tien- 
wan g to prevent any interference in the government from his two 
brothers. When I had arranged everything satisfactorily I took 
my leave of the Chief, and departing by the South gate, in 24 
hours reached Wu-hu, when I had a consultation with my cousin 
Li-shih-sien, and we came to the conclusion that one should work 
his way on the South bank and the othex on the North bank of 
the river. 

The bravery of the Imperialists seemed to~be increasing, and 
we were apparently surrounded on every side. Our men were 
getting dispirited, and there was no outlet for escape. This being 
the first time I had undertaken such a heavy responsibility, coup- 
led with my unacquaintance with affairs, led me to proceed with 
great recklessness, but this course eventually turned out for good n 
for my careless proceedings succeeded, and niy stupid movements 
proved correct and the means of preserving the kingdom* up to 
the present time. When Wei-chih-tsun and Chdn-yQ-ch*6nor en- 
tered Koo-shih and Shang-ch^eng, the Tien-wang was going to 
punish the former person, but I interposed and obtained promotion 
for. him, and he joined the forces of Ch*en-yu-ch^ng. Ch*6n-yfl- 
chfing then endeavored to make a raid into Te-an* in order to 
obtain reinforcenients of men and horses, but he was unexpectedly 
hindered by Providence from effecting his object. Being defeated 
near Lo-tienf and Ma-ch'^ng he was obliged to return end take 
up a stand at the Chien-shan (hills) on the T^ai-hoo (lake). The 
period to which I am now referring was the 6th month of the 8th 
year (1858). 

Ch'^n-ytt-ch'eng was a long way off*, Li-shih-sien was holdin^^ 
a place on the south shore, and I was left in a hopeless condition 
at Wu-hu, I had then under me j,000 good men. With these 
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I crossed llie river, part of them going direct over from Wu-hu 
and the oiher part crossing from the East to the West pillar, the 
place of rendezvous being the !{an hill. The only officers I had 
were Ch*dn-k^un-shu, Hsiao-chao-sheng, Wutingts'ai and Ch'^n- 
ping-Aven. We had no sooner assembled at the Flan hills than 
Hochow fell, and tyventy Imperialist stockades were thrown up 
there. We had no other plan than to storm Chao-kuan and make 
our way to Ho-chow. We first assaulted the Imperialists at IIo- 
lin-poo [an out station] and finally destroyed the twenty stockades 
at Ho-chow, General T6, though coming with all speed to the re- 
relief, was just too late. I then proceeded with my men to attack 

Ch*uen-chiao, Ch*u-chow, Lai-ngan and other places, my object 
» being to cut in two the 'strength of General T6. Though 1 par- 
tially accomplbhcd this I had no troops I could use, and only got 
as far as Lai-ngan. Sh^ng-pao then attacked me with his caval- 
ry, gained several victories and finally compelled me to retire 
(from Lai-ngan) on Ch*u-chow. This place I handed over to Li- 
chao-show,* one of my officers, who had always received the great- 
est kindness from me. An amount of displeasm'c was caused by 
this apparent unfairness, and my officers were very dissatisfied. 
Li-chao-show's troops were a disorderly lot, they were constantly 
troubling the people and plundering any city that was taken t ; and 
when this could not be effected they vented their rage on the peo- 
ple themselves. Li-chao-showf was in the habit of chastising, the 
commanders of the places round, until he was ashamed to meet me 
-and finally sent in his submission to the Imperialists. The fact is 
that I never censured him evei^ half a word, when under me, either 
. for committing ravages or falling out with my other officers, nor 

*■ .. _ _ 

* Commonly known as Li-ch'ang-show and afterwards as Li-sliih-chung. 

* He was Lieutenant General and had his head-quarters at Ch'u-chow. He 

" seemed to be a very sharp man when I saw him, had immense influence and 

power and was generally feared. He is one among the very few who has 

managed to playJiis cards well, that is, who has rebelled and managed to 

desert to the Imperialists at the right time. — [Ta.j 

t The Chung-wang is pretty correct in what he says here, for Li-ch'ang- 

- show's men were a disorderly lot of the worst class. — [Tb.] 
t Li-ch*ang;show ruled with absolute power, and executed people for 

- the least offence. I was told at Ch'u-chow that his cook was summarily 
^ decapitated one day for a slight defect in his cooking.— [Tb.] 
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did I reprove him for giving up Ch*u-cliow, but, on the contrary, 
by deceiving the Ticn-wang, I got his wife out of Nanking and 
sent her to Lini. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I will now resume with the period when, alone and without 
plans, I had to undertake the relief of the capital. I am now speak- 
ing of the 8th year. As soon as Ch*uehow was given over to Li- 
ohao-show, I returned ( myself) to Ch'uan-ehiao, but had no avail- 
able troops at hand. The thought that my sovereign and mother 
were then shut in at Nanking caused me bitter tears day and night. 
Although Chang-lo-sing was on our side still he was only agreeable 
to listen to promotion and not to active service when wanted. The 
only officers I had were Ch'en-k'un-shu, Wu-ting-ts'ai, Hsiao-chao- 
sh^n, T'an-shao-kuang,* Loo*shun-td, and with these I determined 
to brave death in order to save the capital. I then moved a force 
of barely 5,000 men to sweep away the Imperialists from Chiang- 
p'u and PVk^ou, and to open communication with Nan-king in 
order to pacify the mmds of the people inside the city. The men 
were drilled daily at Ch'uen-chiao and brought into an efficient 
state, after which we proceeded from Ch*uan to Ta-li village, where 
we took up a position, intending to make our way to the two P'oo 
by way of Ch'iao-lin, but we were unexpectedly attacked by Gene- 
ral Td at the above villages, and by three or four thousand cavalry 
under Sheng-pao, these latter, however, being comparatively raw, 
we managed* to defeat them. The following day,^ however, our 
troops were defeated, and all our works, both old and new, taken, 
besides which we suffered a loss of a thousand men. Our defeated 
forces retreated to T'ang-ch'Qan, whilst I, with a few followers, a- 
gain returned to Clifaan-chiao. Here I was in deep distress, with 
tears ever flowing, and without a ray of hope dawning on me. 

I then wrote to the Commanders of the different places, calling 
on them to hold a council of war on an appointed day at Tsun<»- 
yang in Nganhui. They responded to my call, and we all met at 
that place in the 9th month of the 8th year. Ch'en-yu-ch'^ng be- 
ing defeated at this time at Lo-tien and Ma-ch'eng, returned with- 
out agreement and thus was present at the council. We each took 
an Gaih that we would support each other in the conflict before 

* Afterwards the Mo-wang, who, it will be remembered, was assassinated 
'at Soochow immediately 4)receding the delivery up of the place. 
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US. Cli'en-yu-eJiVing's troops then crossed tlic Chicu hill to Sliu- 
cli-cng, stormed Loo-cliow, and by wa}' of Tion-p'u attacked Liang- 
yuan and Ting-yuan, tlie latter place was taken by Wu-ju-hsiao and 
another. Ch'cn-yii-ch'eng himself, from Chieh-p'ai, advanced upon 
Ch'u-chow, whilst I returned to Ch'uen-chiao from Tsung-yang, in 
order to muster my men, having done which I joined him at Ch'u- 
chow. General Te, who was then at P'u-k'ou, dispatched a body 
of troops by way of Siao-ticn to AVu-yi, these liaving as a support 
the cavalry under Shing-pao. A great battle was fought at AYu- 
yi in which Shing-pao and Tc-sing-a were defeated, and in tli^ 
pursuit three or four thousand men of the latter General were 
cut up. On the day following we pursued our w\ay to Siao-tien, 
where we fell in with Chang-kuo-liagg, who had come from Kiang- 
11 an with a force of veteran soldiers, in order to rescue that place. 
We were a^rain victorious, and availing' ourselves of our advantaoje 
followed the retreating columns to P'u-k'ou. Ch'cn-yii-ch'eng then 
attacked , Genera) Tc-sing-a in front v>'hile I assaulted his rear. 
Ilis columns vrere thrown into confusion, and more than 10,000 of 
his men v/ere killed at P'ukV^u. Beinij at this time but the dis- 
tance of the breadth of the river from the capital, w^e v;qyo enabled 
to open communication with it. . This was tlie first movement to- 
wards the rescue of the Tien-wang. After this, Ch'en-yii-ch'eng 
proceeded to attack Lu-ho, whilst I advanced upon Yang-chow. 
In none of these places were there any troops, so that they were 
captured without a blow. Yang-chow was the only place that con- 
tained a fj^arrison, and this retired witliout fi^litinij. The Prefect 
of Yang-chow was captured but would not own allegiance; we there- 
fore furnislied him vath 350 tads to pay his travelling expenses 
and sent him to the temple of the Fairy Genii (Hsecn-nu-miao). 
In coiisc(j[uence cf the limited number of my force I was unable to 
occupy Yang-chow\ No sooner had Cheu-yii-cli'eng taken Lu-ho 
than intelligence arrived of tlic dan^-er tliat Niiau-hui was in, the 
same news conveying the information that the positions at Iluang- 
mei, Su-sung, Tai-hoo, Chion-slian, >Shih p'ai, TuiiLr-ch'oug, and 
^'hu-cli'eng had been carried by Li-su-pin. No loss than five dis- 
patclies arrived in one day, all detailing the dangerous state' of 
al'uirs. Uciug undesirous to remain below, Chen-yii-ch^-'rig then 
Avillidrow liis troops and moved up the river to tlio relief of Ngan- 
hiii. He iiiiiiiorijiliscd the Tien-wang to allow me to proceed with 
him, and obtained consent. He, huwever, went on ahead with liis 
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men, 'MmI I followed at a distance, proceeding direct to Gh'ao-Mi 
and entering that place. Wu-tiug-kuci was at that timio dosdf 
be>io<.'od by Li-i!U-piQ at Sau-ho. Ch'£n-ya-oh'6ng then adTtnerf 
from Ch'uO'sieu* to Pai-shih hill and Chiu-uia enclosing Li-sa-pia^ 
rear nud- eutting off his line of retreat, besides iutcr^pting anj 
huccour he mit^ht expect from Shu-cV6ng.t 

Aware of the position that Ch^6n-yu-ch'6ng*s troops had takoi 
up ut Chin-niu, Li-su-pin made a reconnaiE.<ancein force nearly if 
to Ch'en^s camp, at 2 o'clock in the morning, intending to wait till, 
daylight before opening the attack , His officers advised him to go 
on at 3 or 4 o^clock^ but he was afraid of the strength opposed i» 
him, objected to any interference in his plans, and hence die little 
did not take place at the hour, proposed. Had Li acted upon.tlie 
advice of hii> officers and made the attack as suggested, Ch'te wouU 
have been defeated to a certainty. At day break Ch'dn- ju-cV^*i '' 
trenches were stormed and carried, and his troops pursoed onr 
Chiu-uiu. Daylight having but just appeared and the ravine be* 
ing very wide, I could only hear human voices, bat could not idl I 
in which direction they, were moving. Ch*en was still in the r«ir 
of Li, but the latter being under the impression that Ch'to was <m 
ahead still, continued his pursuit, meanwliile Ch'^ assaulted vA I 
cut up Li^s rear. As soon* as Li became aware of this he fiioed 
about, but his men were thrown into confusion and more thia t 
thousand ot them fell. 

Now when the Ticn-wang signified his consent to my accompany- 
ing Ch'cn-yO-ch^eng, I was appointed to the command of the Snd 
army corps, and directed to station myself at the White Stone HiD, 
distant aboiit 8 miles from Chin-uiu. On the morning alluded to, 
I was bivouacked about 3^ miles off; when, hearing incessant can- 
nonading in the direction of Chin-niu, I concluded that the battle 
had commenced, and moved forward at the head of my column to- 
wards San-ho. An engagement was going on between Ch'Sn's and 
Li's forces when I arrived on the scene. 

No sooner had Ch*en perceived me than he received a fresh im- 
pulse, and breaking through Li*s centre defeated him and compelled 
him to retreat into his cutrcnchmeut. The Imperialists were thus 
left witliout a chance of rescue, San-ho was distant about 18 or 20 



^ Lut. 31.41 N., Long. 117.4G E. 
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miles from Lu-cliow,* and both that and ShoocVeng were in our 
hands, and under the command of AVo-ju-hsiao. Under tlic terrible 
state of circumstances, without any hope or prospccc of succour, 
Li-su-pin then committed suicide, and immediately after this, his 
troops for the most part entered Cli'en^s army, and a few of tliem 
joined me. They turned out to be Iloonan men, and before they 
had got very far, killed several of Ch^en's own men in an unguarded 
moment; which led to orders being issued to exterminate them, 
and their final disappearance by <':csertion. After the engagement 
at San-ho, Ch'en and myself took different routes. He, with his 
head-quarters at Shoo-ch'eng, proceeded through the Ta-kuan (pass) 
whilst I went on to Loo-chiang and Chiehho-szu. x\t Lu-t'ing-yi 
wc again met and planned our operations for an attack upon T'ungt 
city, which was at this time in cLarge of an officer under Li's com- 
mand. Ilis recent battles with Li had given Chda a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the locality, which I lacked from not having been 
present at them. It was agreed that I should advance upon Tou- 
p'u by the K'ung city route, and that Chen should proceed di- 
rect to T'ung-cheng by the same route. The losses sustained* at 
San-ho had somewhat damped the ardour of the Imperialists at 
T-ung city, and thus they were a^ain defeated. On the same day 
that the defeat occurred, the city was entered by escalade, but 
night had already set in before I reached the scene. The Impe- 
rialists retreated during the night, with great loss, and wc occupied 
the city, resting our troops after this for three days. The battle 
at San-ho and the one at T'ung city served, as a matter of course, 
to raise the siege of Nganking, and to open communication with 
Puk'ow, and this again relieved the heavenly capital for the second 
time, reckoning tlie siege of Ilcang-yung as the first time. The 
victories gained by Chen's troops made them regardless of all cau- 
tion and induced them to make an imprudent march from Shih-p^ai 
[stone arch J to Soo-sung, whore tlioy were met by cavalry and in- 
fantry under a Iloopch general, dispersed and obliged to return. 
Chen had previous to this ordered Li-szii-fii, one of his officers, to 
march from Ch'in^'-ts'ao-lcu to the TLian^'-ni passai^e and L'ain the 
road above Sliih-p'ai, in order to cooperate in a combined attack 
upon Soo-sanL^ Li-szu-fu had no sooner readied lluamrni pas.saifc 
than he was attacked by cavalry, lost a wliole battalion and had no 
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Htrcngtli to go any further. He was unaware of tLc defeat of Chdn- 
ju-chcng, an<l hence both contributed to the fuilure of the cxpedi* 
tion. Ch'en, however, was not disheartened., but onlj the mm 
determined to mature plans for the capture of 8oo-suDg, as posses' 
sion of that place secured tho safety of Ngonking. It was just about 
this time that I entered Tai-hu through Chicn-shan, the ImperlsliBti 
retiring as I advanced and leaving both places in my hands. After 
his defeat at Soo-sung, Ch-en returned to T'ai-hu and we there had t 
consultation together. His proposal was to throw out our colonms 
as far as the Urhlang creek, but I was totally averse to this mn- 
sure and unwilling to agree to it, until many words and solicitatioiu 
on his part induced me to give way, and we acted as he saggested. 
When we reached the creek above mentioned we were. met by die 
forces under Pao-ch'ao and To-lung-a, one part of them having come 
from Urh-lang-ho and the other from ^ Soo-sung. Ch6ng-yu-chtaf 
was at once defeated, the whole of his works taken by Pap, and be 
himself driven to take refuge on a hill. I was the only one whose 
camps bad not been taken, but I was besieged until the eTemii£, 
when, To and Pao withdrawing their troops, I fought my way <m( 
and returned to Tai-hu wher^ Ifound Chen-yu-ch6ng. Ch'^n thai 
repaired to Nganking, leaving his troops to garrison Tai-hu. My 
men returned to Ch'ao-sien and Huang-shan and operations were 
suspended while we ushered in the new year. (1859). 

In the first month of this (ninth) year, Hsueh-chih-yuan, the com-,- 
mandant left in charge of Chiang-p*u, went over to. the Imperialists, 
and handed the place over to them at the same time. 

Li-chaoshow, who was at Ch'u-chow, had established a series of 
intrenched camps from that place to Wu-yi^ Siao-tien, Chiang-p's 
and P'u-k^ow, thus threatening Nanking for the third time. Being 
still at Huang-shan I was unable to afford any succour, but as soon 
as I learnt of the change at Kiang-p*u, I repaired without delay to 
P'u-k^ow, which I foimd deserted inside, but with Li-chao-show^8 
stockades outside the city. - I was obliged to place one of my officers 
in charge of P^u-k^ow, in order to keep open communication , with 
the capital. We were fortunately in possession at this time of Lu- 
ho, T'ien-ch'ang, Ho-chow, Ch'ao-sicn and Wu-wei. 

Subscr[uent to this, Chang-kuo-liaug crossed the river at the head 
of a large army, and again invested the two P*u, and althoudi 
communication was partially maintained with Nanking, still tlie 
most important route was closed. TL\ie T^xcis4\\^^\.;>XjRi ^il ^^^vc^ ^ 

.::■ ' w 
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JuecJ Hic to ur^jc C'li'cn-ju-cU'iiig lo eoiiic donii to luy relief, niid 
lii; arris-cil by ivay of Lu-cliowaiidLiaug-jTjan. Lu-ho was tcsicge(^ 
Ly a large araiy under one of Chang-kuo Ihng's gcucrals, a Kiiang- 
Ei man named C'lioo. Boin^' uusiiccesaful in our first attack upon 
his Iroojia, wc withdrew to Yang-eliow, witli tlic fci^mcd purpoae of 
besieging tliat place. General Chu liad tlicn upwards of 40 in- 
(rcnclied camps outside the cast gatu of Lu-ho, and our object was 
to make a ft.'int on Yang-chow, .=o as to draw off part of hia force, 
and then suddtnly wlicci round and out them off. 

Our plan was complete, for Choo (letachud part of his force to 
the relief of Yang-cliow, and our reserve division suddenly inter- 
posed and prevented its re I urn. ' 

After this Cliang-kuo-liang iletachcd a re infor cement of men to 
their assisfancc, but in one figiil at Ltng-tzu-k'ow ivo routed tliom, 
and under cover of tho niglit Choo ra!,>;ed (he sicgo of Lu-ho, after 
Buffering sovore loss. IV o then pushed on with our victorious columna 
to P'u-kou, where we stormed tlie etitrciichmcntsof the Iitiporialiat 
general Ohow, and for five or sis dayw engaged Chang -kuo-liang 
and Cbang-yu-Iiang. Chow, acciiig the want of spirit amongst his 
soldiers, kuew tlint it was impots iblc to hold out, aad tlicrefurc re- 
tired to the edge of the river, being unable to retire any further. 
We were now enabled to open eon i mimic at ion with tlic city, and Ihua 
for tlie fourth timo wo iiad in .part succeeded in succouring it. 

After the capture of P'u-k'on and Loo-ngan, intolligouce waa 
received of the movements of Iloo-peh troops in tho ncighbonrliood 
of Huang-mei and Soo-sung, and that Ngan-lmi was in danger. 
Cli'en-yu-ch'6ng was therefore ordered to the rescue, and I left 
alone to hold P'u-k'ou. Tho capture of tho two P'u not having 
been carried out completely, increasing signs of a change began to 
betray themselves. I occupied P'u-k'ou for a long time under 
difficult circumstances. I had no rations to issue to the men, and 
llio chances of success outside seemed slight. The troops of IIo- 
eh'un and Cliang-kuo-liaug were all in fine condition, and I had 
none that I could bring forward to cope with thciu. In addition 
to this wc had no gunpowder, and at home there was no good man 
at the head of the government. The Tien-wang preserved his air 
of uneonccm for all outward matters, and as usual relied through- 
out upon heaven, lie did not think of enquiring about military 
alV:iirs or governmental matters, and I was left to get out of iny 
dilemma ^t I'-u-k'ou iu tliu best way I could. To make matters 
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worse, suspicions were entertained that I intended joining the Iitt^ 
pcrinlists, and my brother and wife detained in the city ft8 hoflU- 
gcs, in addition to which my men were forbidden to cuter the dty 
( Nanking ), I was then in eorrespondcncc with Li-chao-show, vA 
the Ticn-wang when he heard of this became apprehonsiye, tnd to . 
secure my fidelity and guard against my change, eouferred on me 
the title of the Faithful Prince. I myself was really ignorant ai 
to the cause of the honour being conferred on me. I suffered mud 
oppression and unpleasantness at this time, but being a Kuangw 
man and distant 300 miles from home, I saw no channel open bt 
escape. ^ly men being men from Canton, and from the same pro- 
vince as myself, were in a similar predicament, and so we wen 
obliged to put up with our troubles. Now that my career is draw- 
ing to a close, I can bat express a hope that ere long tlie peo]^ 
will enjoy peace, and that I may be excused for uttering apparent- 
ly idle words. I will now resume with my narrative from the time 
that I was in difl&culty at P'u-k*ou. 



CHAPTER V. 

Chiang-poo was now closely beleaguered. The whole of the road 
above was occupied by Chang-kuo-liang's forces, and the aspeet 
was so generally threatening as to induce mc to return to the cap 
pital and memorialise the Chief.* This I did, but I obtained no^ 
satisfaction whatever. I asked the Chief from what quarter he 
could expect to obtain help if I were retained at Hoo-k^ow. I 
went over the names of the different ministers and gave him every 
information where they were and what they could do. Ch6n-yu- 
ch'eng was at Chien-t'ai, Huang-mei or Su-sung fighting with the 
Iloo-peh troops, and could not leave his position. Wei-chih-tsun 
had given in allegiance to the Imperialists. Liu-kuan-fang, Lai- 
wen-hung and Ku-luug-sien were useless. 

Yang-fu-ch'ing was somewhere in the neighbourhood of Tung-liu 
and was being assailed by General Tseng's troops. The left divi- 
sion under Li-sliih-sien was in the neighbourhood of Nan-ling and 
Wan-chih. 

* It is to be imderstood that where this word occurs with a capital letter 
and tlie particle ' the ' before it, it represents the Tien-wang and is used 
instead of the word Sovereign, 
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Although Nanking was at this time closely besieged by Ho* 
cirun and Chang-kuo-liang. and the city but scantily supplied with 
jirovisions, the Tien-wang would not consent to my leaving in order 
to procure succour outside. The emergency of the time led me to 
use rather strong language, and I received a rebuflf in consequence. 
The Chief neither issued orders nor did he trouble himself at all 
about military matters, but as before trusted in providence for 
everything, and this was about all he did. I had, therefore, no 
alternative left but to represent matters once juore, and urge the 
absolute necessit}' of my quitting the city to obtain external aid. 
The Tien-wang seeing, that he could, not stop me, finally consented 
to my leaving, and as soon as I had handed over my command at 
Pu-k'ou to Huang-tzu-lung and Ch'dn-tsan-ming, I proceeded 
direct to Wu-hu. Before four days had elapsed, the stockades out- 
side Pu-k'ou had all been carried by Chang's troops and Chiii-fu- 
cliow * had likewise fallen. Nanking was now closer besieged 
than ever, — and this its fifth siege was being carried out by'Ho- 
cliun and Chang-kuo-liang. The place was as secure as if an iron 
band had encircled it, but fate had decreed that it should not fall 
that time. The breath of the heavenly dynasty was not yet ex- 
tinguished, on the contrary a new impulse as it were diffused itself 
through the people's minds. I issued circular dispatches to the 
commanders of the different stations, and found them all ready and 
willing to. acknowledge me as general, and from this time the labour 
and responsibility of relieving Nanking devolved wholly upon me, 
and I had to meet all difiiculties with a good will and determination. 
At the present day every one is acquainted with the name of the 
Chung-wang, Li-siu-ch^eng. A great deal of money Avas distributed 
b}' me among military officers irrespective of the force to which they 
belonged, and I also in a great measure relieved the people in dis- 
tress,- it is on this account that the people both within and without 
the capital acknowledge me, and not because I had any talent to 
recommend me or because I was more favoured by the Tien-wang 
than any other, for the Chief's right hand man was the young Hsi* 
waug, Ilsiao-ycu-ho, then came the eldest brother, then the second 
brother, then the Ti'en-wang's two fathers-in-law, Ch'ung and 
Huang, then the Ying-wang, and lastly came Siu-ch'dng, who took 



* Fort on North bank of the river, just above Pn-k*ou, and nearly oppo- 
site to Nanking — now dejstroyed. 
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over the Yin^-wan;;'s affairs after the death ot^ that chief. The 
siege of Naukiug was now progressing, and events assumbg a more 
tlirenteniug appearance daily. 

On the 2nd of the 1st moon of the 10th year ( 1860), I issued 
out of Wu-hu at the head of my troops and niarehed • to Nan-libg, 
crossed oyer to the ,Ch4ng-tou head land, and then over to Shul- 
tung by the high bridge at Ning-kuo. The Imperialists' had taken 
every precaution to prevent my attacking that place. 'but muck to 
their surprise, I passed on direct to Kuang-td-chow, which I reach-- 
ed in 48 hours. I attacked and carried this place and handed it 
over to Ch'6n-k*un-shu and Ch*en-ping-w6n. With T^an-shao- 
kuang * and two others I then pressed onwards to Szu-an, where we 
were met by Chang-kuo-liang's troops. These we engaged and 
defeated and then took the place. Subsequent to this we were 
joined by the forces under Li-shih-hsien, and made' a combined 
attack upon Iloo-chow. This place not requiring many men to 
attack or garrison it, I left the affair to be carried out by my cou- 
sin, and proceeded at once to Miao-si, thence to Wu-k'ang, and in 
24 hours reached Hang-chow, having then onl3' six or seven thou- 
sand men with me. The five gates of llangchow were speedily 
invested, and before four days we gained an entrance through the 
Ch'ing-po gate. The capture of the city was not effected by the 
strength of man, but accomplished by a divine dispensation, as 
1250 men only were present at the attack. It was not my inten- 
tion originally to attack Hang-chow, but seeing that Ho-cli'un and 
Chang-kuo-liang were besieging my Chief and my mother in Nan- 
king, and knowing that tlie two generals derived their supplies 
from llangchow, Soochow, Kiaugsi, Fokien, and Kuangt^, I made 
this extraordinary move with a view oF drawing off part of their 
beleaguering" force, and then intended by a surprise to compel them 
to raise the siege, We had several battles with the Manchoo 
garrison after we had entered Hang-chow, and were a long time 
before Ave were victorious. Soon after this Chang-kuo-liang did 
(as I surmised he would) detach part of his army under Chang- 
yu-liang to save the city. On their arrival at the Wu-lin gate, we 
gained the infoiniatiou from them that they were part of the 
Kiangnan forces, and thus we knew that our plan had succeeded 
admirabl}'. On the morning after tlieir arrival, I made a great 
display of flags on the city walls in order to induce them to retire 

* AftenvaviU tlic Mo-wanir elsewhero referred to. 
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ill ilie belief tliiit oifr numbers ivcrc formiiinblr Strange to say 
success ngain came lo our aid, the enemy retire i and for 24 hours 
mnile no allempl to enter the cily, — meanwhih I was enabled to 
retire 11 nmolcslcd. TA^n^n those days — ibc rlenvcnly dynasty 
was not doomed lo be destroyed and stratagem sjcceeded; now that 
ita days have been accomplished stratagem has failed, from the 
conimcncement to the present lime this man* his been iu charge 
of oBairs, and our failure and loss of the capil; is likewise owing 
to our sovereign's ill luck, and this increasin ■ prosperiiy of the 

Iinpcrialisi government in '' 1,.;-~ -u.; successes. Here 

for the present I will leai ume with full de- 

tails of the evacuation of I .'ofthecapilal, and 

with ihe subsequent defcai id Ho-ch'un; after 

which I will enter into mi apital iiself After 

our retreat from Hanjct io Lin-ngan from 

Yu-hang, rounded ihc T* ing out by Hsiao- 

fuiig we reached ICuang-t quence in advance 

of Chang-yu-liaug. The lat general's troops, 

coupled with the wealth ^..^.^<.- .aw, deterred them 

from qiiitling tliat place immediately, besides this, Kuangte is only 
100 miles from Nanking-, while Hangehow is at least 260 or 300 
milc^, and by the indirect route over 310 miles, so that Cliang-yu- 
liang was too late to alford any assistance- 

Our relief of the capital at the period to which I am now refer- 
ring was mainly owing lo providential aid, as, without providence, 
wo should not have been able lo accomplish such an important 
end. Yang-fu-ch'ing had already been called upon to co-operale 
in ihc rescue of the capital, and had repaired lo Chieii-p'ing. 
Liii-!(uan-fang, Lai-wGn-liung and Koo-lung-sien had likewise 
been summoned and were at the same place. The moeiiug hap- 
pened as opportanely as it did on a previous occasion, when a 
similar one was held at Szti-ming hill Oar council of war ler- 
minaled, we each took our respective routes. Yang-fu-eh'ing 
jirocccdcd lo (he attack of Kao-yiian and Tung-pa, Li-siiih-sicn 
was detached for the capture of Li-yang, and Liu-kiian-fang like- 
wise went in the same direction. Slicccss met us everyivhcre. 
Foo-ch'ing took Li-shui and the Choo-ling pass. TheShih-wang 

* I iiiiasinu tlie ciiujii^-ivaug licre refers tu Hie Ticii-wan-!, ai Iiciiiialifies 
ilie !.calei!cc 1ij- a fiiccceding is UJ^cixm. He may iicrtliance mean Uung- 
jtii-t;t \\w Tii-ii-wiiiLj's brother. 
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(Lishihsicn), assaulted and carried Chu-jung. I came across the 
ChMh-sIia hills, without making any conquests on the route, and 
went straight to Hsiung-huang. Here I met Ho-chHin^ and 
Chang-kuo-liang^s forces strongly intrenched in ten camps, but my. 
cousin fortunately coming up, we made a combined attack on them, 
and afier«a great battle defeated them and entered Hsiuog-hiiang 
without further molestation. The next morning I approached by 
the T^u hill, and the Foo-wang through Mo-ling-kuan tidvanced 
towards the South gate. 

The Ying-wang had some time previous to this withdrawn his 
troops from Chien-t'ai to Chiang-j)u, and met us without any agree- 
ment. Knowing that my troops were on the South shore he crossed 
over from the West Pillar, and by way of Kiang-ning (cb^n) 
reached T'ou-kuan. All our troops having arrived, the next thing 
was to commence operations. I took up my position at the back 
of Chin-shan, near the Yao-fang gate. Ch*6n-k*un-5hu approached 
by the Kao-ch'iao gate and the Shih-wangby the Hung-hill. The 
Foo-wang took up a position at the Yu-hua-t*ai. The Ying-wang 
came by the P^an and the Shan bridges, Ho-chun's and Chang* 
kuo-liang's troops were so shut in that the front was unable to 
succour the rear and the rear the fror*t. Chang-yu-liang, who had 
taken a fine body of troops with him to Hang-chow, had not re- 
turned, and was therefore cut off. The Imperialist supplies from 
Soochow, Hang-chow, Fokien, Kuangte and Kiangse were ob- 
structed, and hence they were hard up for provisions in the camp. 
Our forces helus numerous at this time we were enabled with one 
blow to relieve Nanking — this for the sixth time. Although the 
siege was raised and the camps of Hochun and Chang-kuo-Iiang 
destroyed, the Imperialists did not suffer much loss but withdrew 
the whole of their force to Tan-yang and Chinkiang. Only 3,000 
or 5,000 of their men were killed, but numbers deserted to Soo- 
chow and Chang-chow, and on the route plundered and robbed the 
people to such an extent that they were much incensed against 
thciTi. Our influence at this period was rapidly advancing, and 
with such brilliant successes smiling on us who could have fore- 
shadowed the forlorn condition that we should come to at the pre- 
sent day? 

The sixth relief of Nanking was in no w^ay owing to any exer- 
tion on the part of the Ticn-wang, but really to the devotedness of 
his faithlul ministers. During the whole time that I was a com- 
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iii;inil';r I ik'\"ci' enjoyed n inomt*m"s coinfori, ' ul was beset with 

ivoiry niiil cPiitinunl vtsiiiion; and aliiiouijli, irough the instru- 

mciilnlity ofthe ir.mislers, such n ginnd lesitl had taken place, 

the Tien-wnng wns morcaverselhan ever toaii ncring memorials. 

He rcposcil eniirly in heaven's dispensalions, a din all his decrees 

said heaven could do everything nnd man nolii ig, in shprl he did 
not ivaiit to listen to any i — 



The slreiigth of our f 
nnmbets increasing', I wfl 
nnd as 1 daily teeatno la 
ficahy daily presented i} 
with it no enconraging e( 
issued adniiiiiiij Uio figUi 
those (niiniilers) inside Ih 
wang nevc-t enquired aho 
with merely instructing h 
heaven, niid tolling ihemtji.i.u; 
ofgrcat peace. Our success al 



greater, and our 
"Self and get away, 
:orre&ponding dif- 
Naiil;ing_brought 
her was any order 
.dience, nor were 
ilegc. The Tien-' 
contented himself 
. to the precepts of 

.■ ;. 3 ..jpcct indicated signs 

the capita! being accomplished wa 
;ascd operations for three days. I'he Tien-wiing then issued 
a severe decree directing me lo proceed with my command and 
take possession of Chans-chow and Soocliow, allowing me a 
month in which lo carry this out and report success to him. JMy 
lifi; at this time being specially al his behest I could not do other- 
wise than obey, and accordingly I mustered my cohimns and ar- 
ranged ihcm in order for another campaign. My first movement 
was in the direction of Tan-yaiig, where Chang-kuodiang was in 
coinniand. On the day after I reached this place X opened the 
campaign by an attack upon the south gate, and then defeated 
Clmng-laio-liang, he himselfbcingafterwards drowned in the creek 
and 10.000 of his men cut up. 

I diqjntched people in different diroelions to find his corpse, and 
when it had been recovered I had it pnt in a collln and interred at 
the foot of the Pagoda. Thou-li Chang-liuo-liang and myself 
were at ciiniily, each of us fighting for our own sovereign, still 
wIr'ii he dijd I bore him no maliee, and hence my care in giving 
liis reniiiins a decent sepulluro''. 

As soon as we had obln.'ned Tan-yang, wo went on to Oli'ang- 
clmw whiUier ihc defeated army of Chang-Ntiodiaug had gone 
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after the Tan-yangaiT^iir. Troops from Soochoiv had likewise 
collecteJ there, and Cliaii^-yu-lian j had returned (rom Hanj-ehow 
to Ch'ang-chow and farlified himself wiifi more than forty in- 
trenched camps. On iho day fallowing our arrival i\e engaged 
Chang's,. forces, dtfe-.itLJ them and completely destroyed their 
camps. The imperiali'is tJum ^ave up the contest and after :t lew 
desultory attacks upon the city itfinully surrendered. We did 
not kill the people ^hen ive entered, but it eannot be concealed 
that many coimuitiod suicide from verv fear. The city having been 
brought into a settled state ' ir troops for two days, 

tfier which we proceeded v ^usi, where Chang-yu- 

liang had taken up his posii,„,.. ._, ..^.. .^ing, the Viceroy, had, 
erethis, left the place with his family, for some lUiknowii destination. 
When our forces reached Wii-si we found tliai Chang-yu-liang 
had already prepareit himself for us, having taken up 3 strong 
position at all the four gates. Liu (an officer of what rank I am not 
aware) came from Yi-sing to support Chang-yu hang. His army 
came hy the Tai-hu lake and just after it had arrived a great battle 
was fought with Chang's troops, in which, after 24 hours hard 
fighting, they were (iefi^alcd when I was on the point of giving 
way myself. Such a^result naturally inspired my men with cour- 
age, and with my officers I then gained the West gate frona the 
Hui-ch'uan hill, and here 1 again defe;iied Chang's troops and 
finally captured Wu-si, Operations were now suspended for two 
days to admit of arrang'ements being made for the care of the peo- 
ple. To digress a little— after the failure of Ho-chun and Chang- 
kuo-liaiig at Nanking, the Hvo generals took different routes. 
Chang, it will be remembered stationed himself at Tan-yang to 
secure the safety of Soochow and Ilang-chow, whilst Ho-ch'un a- 
lone had gone on to Soochow. On his way thither, and when ha 
had arrived at flsushih-kuan, he learnt of the sad fate of Chnng- 
k r d th' p J d h' that he committed suicide by 

Et 1 1 !f 

n 1 J f p I W i we commenced our move to . 

S h \ 1 d died the Ch'ang gate and had 

th 1 f 1 y h were met by the whole of the 

p.. pi I CI w!i3 came out to welcome us. 

Tl 1 p U ed I placiirds, the tenor of which was 

ih I I pi ly ifiivorofthe complete exler- 

m t I CI ? d II pg, ill consetiuencc of tLcit hat- 



It was after this garrisoned by the retreating forces from Nan- 
king and Ch'ang-chow, and Chang-yn-liang wns the only general 
in the city, the other generals of liis corps had lost their prestige 
since their failures at Nanlnng and Tan-yang and were afraid to 
engage us. In addition to all this the Imperialists had to contend 
\vith the people who were much against them. I.i-wen-ping, Ilo- 
sin-yi and Chow-wu (Canton men) now gave up the city to us and 
sent in their allegiance. The terrible state of allairs caused Chang- 
yu-liang to make his exit from the P'an gate with his troops, and 
to retire upon Hang-chow.. ,At this city they refused to open tlie 
gates to him, which made him very angry, ;md he was compelled 
to encamp outside the Wu-liu gate, where his soldiers repeated 
their depredations amongst the people. As soon as Li-wcn-ping 
had given up Soo chow, I marched in at the head of my men re- 
fraining on my entrance from committing slaughter. In the city 
we found several civil and military officers, some amongst whom 
Avere Manchows. None of them received any injury, and when they 
Avere anxious to return home and were without travelling expenses, 
funds were provided them and boats in which they might take 
their departure. 

We did our best to get the Soo-chow people to return, but they 
were implacable and would not listen to us. They were in the 
habit of committing depredations day and night near the city, and 
to such an extent that my olfccrs wanted to exterminate them, but 
to this proposed measure I would on no account accede. I issued 
proclamations all round, but this step failing to have the desired 
eflcct, I next proceeded in person, with a few boats accompanying 
me, to the villages, where I found myself hemmed in with armed 
men, which somewhat lowered the countenances of mv followers 
both civil and military. I was ready to part with my life to give 
them comfort, and though their spears and weapons were pointed 
at me in a threatening manner, I flinched not, but calmly reasoned 
with them, which had the desired result and all of them sheathed 
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pie of tKe districts, far and near, then acknowledged allegiancif, 
ivhich induced the people of Soo-chow and Hang-chow to do like- 
wise. ' 

"When Chang-yu-liang's troops retreated to Hang-chow we went. 
in pursuit of them, and on our way entered Kia-shing, where we 
rested for a short time while restoring the place to order. Chang- 
y^U'liang then provisioued his men, and, after drawing iip his oolmnngi 
advanced upon Kia-shiug, the west and-south gates of which city he 
invested with intrenched camps to the number of forty. A breach 
ivas made in the walls and an assault made, but it was fortunately 
repulsed by the commanders in the city, who were equal to their 
work, or the place would have fallen. 

When the news of Kia-shing being in danger reached Soo-choW| 
we were much surprised to hear that foreign devils in the pay of 
Governor Ilsueh were attacking Tsing-poo. The place, however, 
was in charge of an able commander, Chow-w6n-chia, or might 
have fared badly. The news being very unfavorable from Tsing- , 
poo, induced mc to march to that place in the 'middle of the 6th 
month, and in two days after my departure from Soo-chow I arrived 
there. 

I then drew up my men for an attack and was met by the foreign 
devils whom we engaged from 7 o'clock till noon, when the army 
of the devils was severely defeated and six or seven hundred of them 
killed. "W^e captured 2,000 stand of arms, 10 large guns (cannon) 
and more than 1 00 foreign guns, together with several hundreds of 
their boats, and compelled them to raise ihe siege of Tsing-poo. 

We now]wcnt on straight to Sung-kiang, stormed it and thenben^ 
our steps towards Shanghai, having been induced to come to thaAk 
place by some barbarians ( Yi) residing there. We were attracte 
moreover, by some Imperialists who were in communication wi 
us, and thus we had additional encouragement for making our ve 
ture. Our troops bivouacked at Chow-chia-hui, about six miles fro 
Shanghai. Three miles from Shanghai were four Imperial! 
stockades, against wliich two of my officers advanced on the foUowi 
morning as soon as it was light, and carried them, the Imperialis 
deserting as soon as they saw our men approaching. 

When everything had been prepared for a march into the cit 
and arrangements made for my reception, wlicn I liad reached the 
tlie atmosphere became darkened, the wind rose and thunder reve 
berated in the heavens. The ground was rendered so slipper 
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ft'oin the immense quantity of rain, that neither man nor horsd 
could obtain a fiiiu footing, and so the march into Shanghai was 
unaccomplished und the foreign devils who came out to meet me' 
Lad the satisfaction of returning without me. 

Gorernor lIsQeli then engaged one or two thousand devils to 

guard the city, and decapitated the whole of the Imperialists wlio 
were in correspondence with me. The affair having proved un- 
successful, we then moved to the church of the red heads (Roman 
Catholic Chapel?) at Chow -chia-hui, and remained there a few 
days, when hearing that Kia-shing was in ^danger, we were obliged 
to move our forces home, which we did by way of Sung-kiang and 
Tsing-poo, and from there we advanced upon Kia-shan and P'ing-hu, 
both of which places we captured in one blow, and this success 
raised the siege of Kia-shing. 

^ I mounted the city walls during the day, to see how battle was 
going on and to watch the movements of the Imperialists, and on 
the next morning I commenced a battle which lasted five days. 
One portion of the army I despatched to Shih-m6n (Stone-gate) to 
intercept the passage of Chang-yu-liang from Che-kiang. 

Surrounded by water on every side there was no otj^er approach 
save that by Shih-m^n, and with troops in possession of this place, 
"we not only intercepted any relief but cut off the retreat of the 
troops then beleaguering Kia-shing, which caused them, when their 
retreat was threatened, to give in their allegiance and join us, thus 
leaving us only Chang-yu-liang with whom to contend, and he," 
seeing the state of affairs, then retired upon Hdng-chow, . and Kia- 
sliing was consequently free from all danger. I now returned 
with my victorious columns to Soo-chow and suspended operations 
for an interval. The people in and about the city were all put in- 
to proper order and the necessities of the distressed relieved by 
a distribution of provisions. No less than 100,000 strings of cash 
($100,000) were advanced to people outside the gates wto were 
without money to cai-ry on their business, daily rations were issued 
to the Soo-chow distressed, the taxes in kind reduced, and the land 
taxes were left optional on the part of the people to pay or not, 
without their being troubled in any way for them; hence the Soo- 
cliow people were united in their praises of me. After my return 
from Kia-shing, which occurred in the middle of the 8th month, I 
received an unpleasant decree from the TvQW-vfMi^^ Avc^^i\si%\ft&V.^ 
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procccil ns quickly as possible northwards and sweep die north of 
Imperialists. ' ^ 

I was at a loss boW to proceed as I bad just received commuDi- 
cations from 40 persons in Sui-cbow, Yin-ing and other places, who 
were desirous of uniting with us. I therefore communicated the 
matter in a memorial and stated my willingness to act in obedience 
to the decree when I had received these men with their followers, 
several tens of thousands of men. The Chief was averse to the 
delay, but as I was determined to do what I wanted, I handed the 
command of Soo-chow over to Cb^du-k'un-sbu, and., after arrang^g 
everything satisfactorily I started with my troops for the ^icapital, 
and having arrived there I explained the object of my visit and 
said I had no desire to sweep north. The Tien-wang was exceed- 
ingly angry, and his rebuke was such that I could not put up with . 
it. I was thoroughly nonplussed at this time and became indif- 
ferent as to whether the Tien-wang was willing or not. Having 
responded to those who were .desirous of joining us, it was only my_ 
duty to go and meet them; so, making the reception of firiends a 
prior consideration, and obedience to the Chief's orders a secondary 
matter, I marched with my men towards Kiang-se and Hoo-peh. 
When at Nanking I held a levee of the civil and military officers 
at my palace, and there impressed upon them the necessity of pur- 
chasing an immense quantity of rice, and not retaining money in 
their hands, as that was an article which would be cf no service in 
the event of a protracted siege. "Soo-chow" I said "being now 
" our own, there is no fear of a siege from below, but . if besieged , 
from above the siege is sure to be a formidable one. The previous 
siege ( the sixth) vras by Chang-kuo-liang and Ho-chun's forces, but 
the seventh will be undertaken by General Ts6ng and is sure to be 
carried on with vigour. With an able commander at the head of 
the army, and the (Iloonan) men being inured to hardships, and in 
addition having been always victorious without one defeat, Uiey are 
sure to conduct any siege with characteristic energy. As long as 
Ngan-hui is secure, no anxiety need be felt, but if that city gives 
way then it will be impossible to protect the capital: let each of 
you use your exertions to furnish the place with provisions." 
Upon my repeating my proposal to the Chief, he addressed me 
thus. *'Are you afraid of Dert/A/ I, the truly-appointed Lord, 
can, without the aid of troops, command great peace to spread its 
sway over the whole region." ^\\\a^. cou\^ 1 ?.;sl^ to this? I was 
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vLW r:^ Xjio to reply. All I could do was to breathe a sigl 

~H therefore in.<tj;ucted Moiig-tc-On and Liu-.^liao-chai 

fi- 1*1^1. hold on Chiang-timg-inuu and the Yu-hua tai, 

n~fc i\_ ti. Her of the utmost iuiportance, and told tlicni also t( 

o"r :arxce, as 400 days would probably elapse after my d 

\ "^ lorc^ they would hear from me ai.-ain. They listened \ 

^"^"fccl intended purchasing provisions, but Hung* issu 

^*^<3 following elTect. ''Those desirous of buying ric 

ol^t: .rxin my pass, and before they leave the capital must 

l^ccii-ise, failing the production of money fur this purpoj 

not 1)0 allowed to buy any,'' Even after the rice was p 

x"^^-^ Dro xao;ht to the capital, it was stbjccted to such a hea 

it sn: . . 

^^^^<3 cared to bjini:^ any. The ilestruction of our kin, 

^^5^11 attributable to disaster br..'Ui:ht down by nuni:^ 
. >... Jtito this matter I will not enter. To resume, howev 

rj -^/ ^^^^"x-ative, — I continued my journey through T'ai-p'in^ 

,^ ^1 ^ *^"*~i~ch'ang, and from Shih-k':i:ig arrived at lluo-si 

• " ^.* ^^"iet and engaged general Pao-ch'ao, and gained the vi 

^--7^-^ I "I'st day, but on the second day my troops were re 

se\-OTe loss; I therefore altered my course and proceedc 
iiif^toad of Iluo-sien to Ilui-chow. I then went on to 
of pur- ^^*^^lly from Wu-yuan to Ch'ang-shan, to spend the lie 

tlio beginning of the 11th year (ISGl) we proceeded f 

^^i*iia to Yu-shan and reached Chien-clrang by way > 

^^^ ITo-k'ow. We took up a position close to tlii.s citj 

^^ it. for 20 days without success, when a reinforcei 

P^X'inlists arrived outside the city, under the command 

._ V-- ^^"^liin-vaniT. Against them I hurled my colunms, I 

^^,^v., ^^' lor in numbers they would not light but came to 

A ^\ •■ ^^^orstandin^f with us. 

; :. vJiir ill sueecss at Chicn-ciranLT led me to wIt]ld^a^ 

""', ., ^"^^iii that place and proceed to Fou-eliow 'in the Kian*' 

' \ ^. "^'Oiji there I made a circuit to Yi-lmang, ni]d thence i 

'...; ' ^*u. Sin-kan, cncamiiini/ somewhere in the neiuliljorhc 

- "y' ^'^^ latter places. 3Iy intention was to cross the (Ka 

^^'^ ^\ .:''r ^^^ »rtunately, in addition to the water beintr very hiifl 

V^"'^' " •, . '^ lie Opposite shore was covered v.ith militia ur volunt 

''^^' \ ,; . ■^*-'M»ded their lines frum Feiiir-eh'cn'.!: to Chi-n:j,an, an 

'*^^''^^' -.s^ *^^'lf were num.Tuus Imperialist gunboats. I had 

^..rt.lJ ■ ^ — — ^ ^ 
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wliicli to cross, and I could not very well retreat from tny positioi 
After staying at Sin-kan several days, tlio vat^'i greatly to o« 
surprise, retired, leaving us a dry bottom, and thus I was enable^ 
to cross with my men to Chi-ngan, from which place I went o 
direct to Jui-chow. I had no intention of remaining at thb plao 
but the people iusisted upon my doing so, and I therefore distri 
butcd my men over the different cities for the purpose of quietio 
the people. I likewise kept some men in Yi-ning, Wu-ning, au< 
in many of the cities in Hoo-peh, for the purpose of keeping tl 
people in order, and at the same time I made arrangements for ih 
reception of those who had previously agreed to come over to u 
the number of whom amounted to probably about 300,000* mei 
In the Gth month, Pao's troops arrived at Jui-chow from Ch'il 
chow, and governor Hoo of Hoo-peh also arrived and was encampe 
at Chin-niu and Pao-ngan, about six or ten miles off. The newl 
levied battalions having never seen any service in the field, I ws 
afraid to venture a combat with Pa^ men. My brother Li-shil 
sien was at this time on his way from Hui-chow to Lo-p'ing. A 
Ching-td he encountered T'so-tsung-t'ang's troops and defeate 
them, but at Lo-p4ng he met with a severe check, 2uid lost ov( 
10,000 men. Meanwhile Huang-wdn-chin, Floo-ting-w^n, an 
Li-yuan- chi had come through Tung-liu and Chien-te, and werei 
the neighbourhood of Jao-chow, where they met one of the Y'u 
croy's generals, and were unable to join Li-shih-sien. Liu-koai 
fang and others were in the rear and coming by Yang-chan-lin| 
when at Ch4-mun they met the Viceroy, (who was encampe 
there,) and were defeated. Huang^s forces had been so cutuj 
that they were unable to render any assistance. After his defea 
at Lo-p^ing, Li-shih-sien had fallen back upon Gh'ang-shan. A 
this period I was either at Chin-niu or Pao-ngan, getting my rai 
levies into proper order. I was afraid to venture a battle wid 
either Pao's or Hoo's forces, for the reason that my men were new 
(raw), and then again because I had received news from Li-flhik' 
sien urging me to return as soon as possible. In consequence d 
the danger of the Ngan-hui capital and the Ying-wang being uni* 
blc to rescue it, Iluang-wen-chin was ordered to return and endeir 
vour to cooperate in its relief, Liu-kuan-fang having been defeat 
ed by the Viceroy's troops, we then withdrew the whole of out 
force from the different cities in Iloo-pch and went down to tli| 
support of Li-shih-sicu. One division of ou^j force proceeded vH 
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Niug-chow, a second via Wu-ning, and third by T6-ngan, tbo whole 
of thcin repairing, to Jui-chow iu order to concentrate their strength 
at that place. The people of Ngan-yi, Feng-sin, Sin-chang and 
the places round about there, were behaving very badly at this 
time, being constantly in the habit of plundering our commissariat 
supplies, both from above and below. When passing near theso 
places a short tune after, I had twenty of tlie principal oflfendcrs 
arrested, tried them and had them executed. This aflfair being 
settled we retired and the whole of the troops at Jui-chow and 
other places were likewise withdrawn. Previous to this, Li-chui- 
yang who had taken up a position with ten squadrons of Im» 
pcrialists at Ying-kang-liang, was met by some of our forces 
under "T'an-shao-kuang, and defeated, the officers being taken 
prisoners and the troops scattered. When Li-chin-yang was 
brought before me I noticed that he was a bold officer, and one 
that had won great fame and hence I could not allow him to be 
cxeceuted. I asked him if "vfe was willing to join me, to which he 
replied, that being a prisoner, he was no longer master of his own 
wishes. Discovering from his words that he had no real desire to 
come with us, I treated him with every ;:espect, and instead of 
confining him, allowed him his full liberty, and after a few days 
oJBfcred him 60 taels to defray his travelling expenses, but this he 
refused and took his departure for Kiangse. I, subsequently learnt, 
and that with much regret, that he had been executed. The fact 
is that Li-chin-yang did not willingly join us, but having been' 
captured he had no alternative but to remain with us as long as it 
suited us to detain him. From Jui-chow we went on to Lin-chiang, 
and from there crossed over to Chang-shoo, when just as the main 
body had crossed over. Li-k*ai-y\m and Li-k^ii-sliun were observed 
coming down from Chang-shu on that side. Thinking that my 
brother Li-shih-sien was still at Lo-p'iug, being unaware of his 
retreat to Ch*ang-shan, I therefore went down the river on that 
bank. A raft in the river afforded us the means of transit, and my 
object was to repair to Kiangse and concentrate my forces there. 
On the way down, om* forces suddenly came upon the Imperialists 
under Pao-ch'ao, which were strongly intrenched at F^ng-ch*^ng. 
I was entirely ignorant of the fact of the Viceroy having placed 
these troops there, and they were only accidentally discoverd by 
my two relations Li-k'ai-j^un and Li-k'ai-shun, who ha2)pened to 
juount an intervening hill which had \iit\iCi:lQ ^<i\:^^\x^\ >J^^\S!l\^^\s^ 
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view. As soon as they were observed, and seen to be in great force, 
our troops gradually retired; fortunately in time, for Pao had per- 
ceived them and immediately commenced pursuit. Coming to a 
small creek which had been previously bridged over by us, but the 
bridge of which had been destroyed by the people, our forces were 
without the mean8 of crossing. The pursuers being just in the rear, 
the '^nly alternative lett was to wade [probably swim] over, which 
was done, but time hardly admitted of the whole crossing before 
Pao arrived, and cut off several hundreds of our men. We there- 
fore returned to Chang-shu, and as we had three or four days start 
of Pao, he being unable to cross the river, on account of the wind 
prevailing at the time, we were enabled to push on for Fu-ch&u and 
Ilsa-wan : on my arrival at which places I learnt that Li-shih-sien 
had fallen back upon Ch^ang-shan. Having rested for three days 
I then went on to Ho-k'ow, where I met T'ung-yung-hai with a 
reinforcement of 200,000 men from Kuang-se, and with this increase 
to my force I commenced my march for the Che-kiang province. 
On the route to this province Chin-hua, T'ang-chi, Yen-chow and 
other cities were taken, I then agreed that we should take two dif- 
ferent routes to Che-kiang. I therefore ordered Li-shih-sien to at- 
tack Wen-chow, T'ai-chow, Ch'oo-chow and Ningpo, and I likewise 
detached a force to Shao-hing and other places. Each place was 
given up as we advanced, and the officers of the cities joined us. 
^.t Poo-chiang, however, Chang-yu-liang had taken up a position 
with the intention of opposing us, but after a few days he was de- 
feated and the Shih-wang captured the place, and at once moved 
on to Ningpo. It was just in the 9th month that our forces en- 
tered Che-kiang. From Foo-yang they proceeded to Yu-hang, hav- 
ing carried which they went on to Yen-ling-p'oo and bivouacked at 
Koo-t'ang, a little more than a mile from the city. The prefec- 
tural and district cities in Che-kiang were first taken and properly 
garrisoned before any other step was taken. The T'i-wang, Lien- 
yeh-k'un, was at Yen-chow. Li-shaug-yang, a relation, was in 
charge of Lung-ycu. Cli'u-chun was still in the possession of the 
Imperialists. Chow-licn-t6, one of Li-shih-sien's officers, was in 
charge of Chin-hua. Lan-chi and T'ang-chi were garrisoned by 
Canton troops. 

Li-shih-sien, having taken Ching-hua, Wen-chow, Ch'u-chow 

and T'ai-chow, then proceeded to Ningpo, which place was even- 

laally taken by the Tai-wang,HuaT\^.c\iLiixv^-tWcv^^^\!i4theShou- 
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^^'^iig, Fan-ju-chiao, two of Li-shih-sicu's generals. The facts 
delating to the capture of Ningpo may be summed up as fellows: — 
^^he foreign devils in Ningpo invited our men to come to that 
P'^ce, and when the troops had arrived within three miles of the 
^■^^-y, the chief devil came out to the Tai-wang's camp and requested 
^he Tai-wang to allow five days grace for the removal of the 
things from the foreign hongs. The trooj^s wanted to enter at 
^'^ce, but the Tai-wang would not allow them to do so. He uhi- 
^^Q-tcly consented to a delay of three days, and agreed to encamp 
Outside during that interval. The provisions for our force were 
meanwhile supplied by the foreign devils and natives from sur- 
rounding place?. ' On the fourth morning the troops moved into 
the city, and the Tai-wang then was ta!:en to Ilai-mun (t'ing), and 
the Chin-hai district by the foreign devils, who, moreover, rendered 
•t^im assistance with boats. Boih of those places were garrisoned, 
^^^■icl the remainder of the troops who had gone out to cffc'ct their 
Conquest then returned to Ningpo. Upon this subject I might en- 
^^r^e to any extent, but have not space to do so here. Shao-hing 
^^ci Siao-shan were taken by the Lai-wang, Lu-shun-te, but both 
^tie places were delivered up by the ofliccrs in charge of them. 
-^ -he former place has a very high wall, and a very deep moat, 
*^^cl mtSrcover is surrounded by water and approached by a very 
^^^rxowroad. which would have rendered our possession next to 
"*^^>^jpossible had it not been given up. At this period the Chc-kianf 
^^*^t>Ital w^as the only place not in our hands. Wu-k'ang, Tc-ch'ino- 
'^"<^x-e garrisoned by our men, Ilsiao-feuc^, Iluang-tc and the other 
^i^tricts, such as Kao-lun and Tung-pa, were in our hands. Li- 
^'*^^g, Ch'ang-chou', Soo-chow, Kia-sing and Shih-men were also 
^^i^s. Iloo-chow, although in the hands of Chao-ching-sien, was 
hopelessly cut ofl'from all succour. The road from Hang-chow to 
■^^'^i-ning (chow) and Hai-yen (sicn) was occupied by Imperialist 
^^*Oops, but no sooner did our men reach Hai-ning than the gencr- 
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ccpl him, and this I did, effectually culling off all chance of suc- 
cour. Provisions boing scarce inside the city, great dearth eren- 
tually prevailed, and ihis brought with it a good deal of mutiny 
amongst the people, but still they were so much attached to the 
Hang-chow Governor, Wang-yu-ling, that they maintained an 
obstinate resistance. Several notifications were issued by me and 
sent into the city, addressed to the IVlanchoos and Chinese, telling 
them that those who wished to join were at liberty to do so, and 
that those not possessed of that desire were at liberty to please 
themselves, that it was a matter of no grave importance whether 
they joined or not. I was likewise willing to release the Tartar 
General, Jui-ch'ang, and during the seven days at Hang-chow took 
the opportunity of memorialising the Tien-wang to know if par- 
dou might be granted to Manchoos and if they might be allowed 
to return to their -country. As 20 days elapse<l before a reply 
could be received I had forced an entrance into the city before it 
arrived, but had not taken the Tartar city. * 

I purposely awaited the Tien-waog's pleasure, and meanwhile, 
pending the arrival of that, I announced to general Jui-ch'ang that 
he might leave the city with the whole of his men. He would not, 
however, repose any confidence in me and evinced, as much doubt, 
even after 1 had communicated the Tien-wang's decision to him. 
He even went so far «ns to open fire on my men and kill more 
than a thousand of them. We forced a passage after this, into the 
inner city, and captured a great many men. many of the defenders 
committing suicide. ' General Jui-ch'ang, and the captain General ^ 
being killed, I sent officers to drag for ih^ir bodies in the creelc^ 
and had them buried when they were found. In my notice which 
I sent into the city after the Tien-wang's approval had been given 
to spare the lives of Man-choo men, I addressed the Man-choos 
thus — "You have received the commands ofyour sovereign to hold 
Hang-chow ;. and I the commands of mine to come and take posses- 
sion of it. Each side can adopt no other course than that of sup- 
porting its respective sovereign, but to meet the difficulty in as fair 
a way as possible, and with a view of preventing the loss of life 
to male and female, great and small, I am willing to provide boats 
and allow you to take your wealth away with you, and am, more- 
over, ready to furnish you with funds, if necessary, and safe escort 
as far as Chin-kiang." 

When Man-choo men were ct\pVutci\, o\A<i\^ \\ex<i immediately 
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given by me not to kill ihcm, and ihat any one privately murder- 
ing a Manchoo should pay the penally of his imprudence with 
his life. All who were willing to join the army were accepted, 
and those undesirous of doing so were allowed to return to their 
couiilry. Some Man-choo officers of greater courage than the rest 
actually came to my palace at one time, and held a discussion with 
me upon the propriety of my providing funds to enable them to 
return home; those of meaner courage gradually deserted when 
opportunity offered. Many remained with the army and lived on 
terms of intimacy with the military officers for a length of time, 
and numbers were furnished with funds to meet expenses by our 
officers, and then allowed to leave. These are no fictitious words 
of mine. The people of Hang-chow know all about these matters, 
and the Man-choos themselves are surely able to testify to^thO'Cor- 
rectness, of my words. To return, however, to my subject, the 
siege of Hang-chow. Engagements were daily going on at this 
time between our troops and those of Wang-yu-ling. The city 
was reduced to such a state that the garrison was prostrated by 
famine and unable to fight. Wang-yu-ling was in a hopeless con- 
dition arid had no one to whom he could look for succour, save 
Chang-yu-Iiang, and he was unable to effect any good. Wang- 
yu-ling then concluded to write a letter to the Chung-wang, and 
request him to spare the lives of the people in the city. The writ- 
er whom he consulted upon the matter asked him the style of ad- 
dress he proposed to adopt in his letter, adding that if he used any 
derogatory expression it would only result in greater harm ; and 
that, on the other hand, a too conciliatory tone would incur the 
displeasure of the emperor. The words of the writer failed to eli- 
cit any reply. Wang-yu-ling merely beat upon his breast, and, 
heaving a sigh, said, "There is no occasion to write. Hang-chow 
cannot possibly hold out," He then said that he would take his 
seat on his official chair, and await the coming of the Chung- 
wang, that he might first see what style of man he was — and then 
expire. The writer in response said. *'• When this man enters 
the city he is certain not to let you die,'* 

Shortly after this we made a grand assault upon the city, then 
beleaguered on all sides, and effected an entrance. I then went 
direct to the residence of Wang-yu-ling to try and find that person, 
but I searched on all sides without success, until finally, I went 
into the buck garden and there the object of our search was found" 
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suspended. I gave orders at onco to have hiin taken do\vii, but 
life was already extinct. Ho was then conveyed to the hall, and 
ader there being recognised by some o( his own soldiers, fai« -re- 
mains were cncoflined with all his paraphernalia of office, and 
directions given to his men to keep watch over them. On the day 
following this occurrence I summoned all the deceased officer^ 
soldiers before me and there proclaimed to them that any willing 
to join us might do so, and that those who were unwilling to do so 
might suit themselves. The body guard or personal followers of 
AVang-yu-ling were composed entirely of Fokien men, and the 
remainder of the Imperialist soldiers were either Hoo-nan orHoo- 
peh men. The whole of them were spared and they were allowed 
to take away with them, without any molestation, their gold, silver, 
and personal property. 

Five hundred men out of Wang-yu-ling's own fpllowera were 
told off to escort his remains to his native place, and for the fune- 
ral cortege 15 boats were provided, a pass granted, and 3,000 taels 
contributed.* Wang-yu-ling and myself had each our part to 
perform on behalf of our respective sovereigns. We were each 
bound to carry out our work faithfulljf. It was to show my ap- 
preciation of his fidelity that I did what I did. It pained me to 
sec one so brave and yet so faithful thus consigned to the grave, 
and this led me to honour his remains in this way. Though 
Wang-yu-ling when alive iought against me to support his sover- 
eign, still in death I bore him no enmity, and my treatment of him 
was dictated by the feelings bf the heart 

In the city (of Hang-chow) were also Mi-sin g-ch'ao and Lin* 
fu-siang, and besides these Lin-chih, Financial Commissioner, who 
had arrived at the city, but had not yet relieved his predecessor in 
ofHce, Lin-fu-siang. These men were all captured, but not one of 
them killed; on the contrary they were treated courteously. The 
two former used to come into my study, and many a night when 
stillness reigned around have we had' conversation together upon 
general topics or affairs in general. I managed to obtain Lin-fu- 
siang*s son and had him given to him, and I likewise recovered 
Mi-sing-cli*ao's ponies and handed them over to him, aiid he after- 
wards made them a present to one of my officers, AVang-ngan- 
chun. Lin-chih, being a Man-choo man, was afraid of being kill- 
ed, and on the second night decamped, without being pursued. 

* This U a fact and acknowlegcd to bo correct by a Chinese official. 
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-^ *- ^out t.cn da3'S afterwards Lin nnd Mi snid that llicy did nol wisi 

to rein din with iis anv loniror, but wanted to leave. A boat wai 

yy repa T-<:?d for each and on the eve of their departure for Shanghai 

SOO ti^c:^ls were oflered to eacli, but they would not consent to re 

ooivc t: liis amount, and finally departed v»ith lOU taels each. Whei 

lYiej'' c^cxme to take their leavr of me their words were "In thi 

world -we cannot be friends with you, but in the vrorld to come yoi 

sTiall ■r-3ot be forgotten. You (the Chung-wang-) are a man o 

cmin^ :»~icc, and it is only to be regretted, that you have not a goo( 

sover<:> 5 gn^" and with these words on their lips they took their de 

paTtiiir<;. 

'^ti ^ 12th month of the I 1th year ( 1S61 ) having now far ad 

var\ce>c3, rain and snow fell in such quantities as to throw seriou 

impeci IjYient in the way of advancing; in addition to thi.^ the creel 

alSoo -chow ar.d [langchow being small and shallow, the wate 

nnd cxll frozen and rendered tiie passage of boats a difficult matter 

After remaining at Soo-chow for ten days I took my departure. Hav 

^^S ^>Trinde all the required arrangements at [lang-chow, enrollec 

'fiose Avilling to join us and disposed of those unwilling to do sc 

^y attention was next taken up with putting the people into pre 

P^^ Order, and interring: the remains of those Vv*ho had suffere 

'^^^yx starvation. I had 10.000 cofllns prepared at a cost of 20,00^ 

2^1^*^5:3 of cash (say 820,000) and had 10,000 piculs of rice am 

>Ooo strincrs of cash bronirht from Kia-shinof to relieve th 

. '^t.^ of the starving: people. Money w-as advanced to the peopl 

^Out any interest being required in return, but the capital wa 

"^^ returned within six uionilis. The rice bein^ issued for th 

^^^tcnance of life was not expected to be returned. 

^^ two months I had put everything into proper working orde 

J ^v\ng-cliow. The 1 1th year was now drawing to acloscwhe 

^^ched Soo-chow, and I tlierc passed the new year. 
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., -"-Ijinrr-chow had but inst been taken when news reached us c 
til 

^ fall of N^ankin^. Tseni;-kuo-ch'icn had so reduced the t-arr 

" ^*^^ ^jf the city that he had starved the soldiers to death. Th 

^^^X^^"^ i^^ ^^^^ ^*^'^y ^^'*-'^'^' ^^^^^^^ of tlie Ying-wang'scoimnand, andG( 
^^'^ul Tseng, who was belea^aiuring the cUy, liiul lutvcuclied bin 
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Bclf strongli- outKiile and romlcrcJ Uia ivorka almost iiiiprcguablo 
by dcfcndiug tlicm ivltli iigli breastworks and deep fosses. The 
Ying-wang approaelied the place hut was unable to afford any suc- 
cour. General Tstiig at one time ivitbdrBW eotno of his camps to 
the Stone Horse lake, in order to givi; the garrison Bomc spitce by 
ivliieh they might retire. The Yiiig-waug, instead of availing 
Limsclf of this opportunity, conveyed into the city the whole of the 
rice and provisions he could ohtam at Sbih-p'ai and the surround- 
ing places and this measure led General Tseng (Chiu) to resume 
his former position and maintain a more vigorous siege. The ex- 
treme danger of the ' .hat the two eommatidera 

Ych-yQu-l^ and Cha Lq, led the Ymg-wang to 

move three of my 1 left at T'ien-ch'ang and 

LoO'bo for the pi-otoeui/u , into the city to assist in 

defending it. The Ying-wang, with Liu-eh'iang-lin, then contrived 
to gain the "Chi-sien pass; intending to make another effort to save 
Nganking. The Uhung-warig (Lin-shao-chaiig), the Hoo-wang- 
(Yang-fu-eh'ing), the Tu-wang (IIuang-w6n-chin), and the Ha- 
waug (Wu-ju-siao) had assembled at T'uQg-cheng and writtea to 
tlie Ying-wang at Chi-sicn-kuan to say that they bad been com- 
manded by tlie Tien-wang to co-operate in the rescue of the Ngan- 
hut capital At the period of which I am now speaking, I waa at 
Hsiag-kuo-chow. * When I learnt the difiiculty the Ying-wang 
was in, I kuew at once that the prcservutioa of Ngan-king was a 
simple impossibility. 

The Ying-wang having given over charge of Chr-sien-kuaa to 
Liu-ch'iang-lin, went on to T'un-chOng, directing au officer of mine 
to follow him and protect his rear. Much to tie surprise of all, 
this manceuvre had been anticipated by the Imperialists at ChQn- 
p'oo and other places; and a party of To-lung-a's troops which had 
lain ill ambush to receive them, suddenly, issued out and cut oflt 
more than 1,000 of thent, driving Huang -eh ui-ai and the rest to 
take refuge in the water at Ti6n-fimg. The victims that fell 
turned out to bo my own mou. As soon as evening arrived, 
Iluang-chiu-ai at the head of a few hundred niea fought his way 
out of the water; and the dcEpcratiou and determination with which 
this was effected, induced General To's troops to allow thcin room 
to retreat upon Y'ung-eheng. 

The Ying-wang then returned to the capital and prayed the 
• ' Lai. ■yjJyS a., Lung. 115C' E. ' ~"~~ ': ' 



> 
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C^Iiief to sent] liini succour. Mo.intimc Pao's troops had rcacliod 
O-'i.i-sicn-kuau and laid Ficge to the place, liavin?: as yet been una- 
V>1g to get in. They tlirew up formidable earthworks all round, 
^^^^ made daily assaults upon the place. Tlierc was great dearth 
<^^ provisions inside tlie camps at Clii-sien-kuan and likewise a 
^crarcity of gun-powder and sliut. Night and day, Pao's men at- 
"^^ctcd the place, until the garrison, reduced to a state of liopcless 
^^strcss, finall}' gave way, and Liu-ch'iang, Jiin and Li szu-fu as 
"^cll as the wliole of the defenders perislied. The Ying-wang was 
^^ a loss what to do, and, with tlie Ilu-wang and tlie Tu-wang, a- 
S^iu sought to obtain succour from tlie capital. General Tseng was 
^ow maintaining a close siege, lie had made several attempts to 
storin the cit3'but they had all signally failed. ^Meantime he took 
possession of the Ling lake and cut a channel through, so as to 
^foiit of his gunboats playing their part in the siege. It w^as even 
uifficxdt at this time to convey a letter secretly so strictly was the 
siege maintained. The Ying-wai.;^' ( Chen-yu-cheng), the llu-wang 
f ^Ug-fu-ch4ng) and the Tu-w\aii:r ( Iluang-wen-chin) were, at this 
critical period, outside the city, niid prevented from entering by Ge- 
neral Tseng. Reduced to a terrible state, the impending crisis at 
length came and the city was taken; the whole of the garrison sufTer- 
^"g Und the river being strewn with bodies. Nut one of the defen- 
ders "was left. A si^di of lamentation escapes one to think of these 
ciistx-(^sj^iiig circumstances. 

^^ssoon as Ngan-king fell, the Ying-wang withdrew his troops 

turoxigli Shi-p'ai, and he also ordered the soldiers at Huang-mei 

^^ ^Citire on Y^eh-chi-ho (pheasant stream). His object was to 

^c^'^oli Te-n;^an or irsian^-yancr. ai^d there au;nm ut his force: but 

'^A is surprise the men would not consent to move. Tlie officers 

^i^^l no control over the men at such a time as tliis, and all they 

coul^ do was to lead tliem from L:m-Lcan to Loo-cliow, whitlier the 

^^^^j^'-wang, seeing no other course open to him, followed them. 

^^ ^Vas a case of a Piowland for an Oliver, * and this state of alTairs, 

^^"^X^^cd with sundry rebukes from tlie Tien-wang, nud deprivation 

^^ Uis rank, '^ave the Yin<j;-wani( much anxiety and trouble of 

^^^^^^d, and his only wish was to hoM Loo-ehow for tlie rest of his 

^^'^^y.^: and thus exemplify his zeal and loyalty to his country.' lie 

v^'Us ilNnppointed however in his wislics, fur sh<»rtly after, To-lung- 
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a besieged tho eitj and reduced it to such distress that the troops 
became muiinouS) and finally the place was lost. The Ting-wang 
had to flj to Show-ch*un, where he was afterwards treacheroxuly 
betrayed into the hancls of the Imperialists by Miao-pei-lin, and 
suffered death. After thi^ event his command devolyed wholly 
upon me, but the state of affairs not permitting his men to cross to 
Nanking, I ordered Oh6n-t6-ts'ai to Soo-chgw, and directed hiiif 
to go up tbc river and collect as many men and horses 4ka he could 
' and come at the end of two years to save the capitaL A long 
time has elapsed since then and he has not retnmed, and not- 
withstanding an occasional letter, increasing difficulties have thrown 
themselves in the way of keeping up communication; and thus 
another drawback has impeded the rescue of Nanking at the pre- 
sent day. Having said thus much I will now continue with my 
narrative from tho capture of places in Che-kiang in 1861 to the 
return to Soo-chow in 1862. 



CHAPTER VII. 

When I quitted Soo-chow for Kiang-se and Hoo-pch for' the 
purpose of receiving the allegiance of certain people willing to 
join us (as elsewhere narrated), I handed over charge of affairs 
at Soo-chow, Chc-kiang and Kiashing to Chdn-kun-shn, and on 
my return in 1862 I found the people had been dispersed and the 
houses destroyed. Some of the well-disposed peasants came to me 
with overwhelming grief to complain of the hardships they had 
endured. Ch6n-kun-shu, too much ashamed of himself to meet 
me, left Soo-chow by a different route to the one by which I was 
coming and went on to Chang-chow, which place he seized and by 
pui'chase obtained the rank of Hoo-wang, the Protecting Prince. 
He had tlirown tlie people of Soo-chow into such a state of disor- 
der that he was afraid I should take vengeance on him, and so 
purchased his title as a measure of setting me at defiance. The 
capture of the Che-kiang capital increased my influence, and the 
Yiug-wang as well as Huang-wen-chin being under my conunand, 
the Tien-wang was jealous of my strength, and impelled by. ma- 
licious ministers, who sought to reduce my power, he was made to 
behove that I meditated treachery. ll\v.vvv\^ 1^000,000 men un- 

^ - ■ 
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dor nic it naturally tended to imbue the Chief vfith suspicions and 
make him jealous of me. 

The Soo-chow people were in sucli a state of distress from Ch'6n- 
kun-chu's treatment that I had to issue rations to them and ad- 
vance money to certain shopkeepers who were unable to carry on 
their trade; and I bad further to order them to re-commence their 

agricultural pursuits. The people speedily enjoyed peace, and 

returned to their occupations; and when prosperity shed its lustre 
upon them they wanted to return the money, but I was in no hur- 
ry to receive it, and allowed them to return it when they liked. 
I subsequently reduced t!ie taxes as well as the barrier dues in 
order to alleviate the necessities of the people. 

Nanking seemed to be undergoing a change at this time and to 
"be showing signs of daily trouble. 

Several memorials were sent to the Chief from me, but be would 
not listen to them, and the more I memorialised the greater rago 
was he in; here again he was influenced by some of his mischievous 
satellites. Although my memorials failed in their object, and only 
caused displeasure and wrath in the minds of the ministers, I still 
continued them, but only to meet with still greater opposition and 
to have my rank reduced as well as my influence secretly taken 
away. Great dissatisfaction was prevalent amongst my officers at 
this- time and the state of affairs rendered them unwilling to fight. 

T'ung-ytmg-hai, who was under me and' hitherto staunch to mo, 
was deluded into deserting me by the Ticn-wang's brother who 
wanted to have him attached to his command. 

Four months after my return to Soo-chow in 1862, Li-hung- 
chang, who arrived at Shanghai and succeeded Ilsueh-huan as 
Provincial Governor, procured some foreign devils to meet our 
troops in the field. Having a good Custom House at Shanghai, the 
receipts of which furnished him with ample finances, he was in a 
position to obtain devil soldiers to operate against me, and hence 
sent them to Ka-ding, Tsing-poo, Tai-ts'ang and K'un-shan ( Quin- 
san ). Their strength being somewhat formidable I could see no 
other plan open but that of selecting about 10,000 well disciplined 
and able bodied men and marching against them in person. The 
onslaught of the devils upon a city was very fierce, and they usual- 
ly accomplished their work in 10 or 12 hours. Theij* guns were 
exceedingly powerful and every one of their shots took effect*. 

*^iUrali>/ — One Ijuiulrod bcnt forth, ouo UuuOlwA ^\.XM>iV . 
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Tlicy wonlil first open fire along their lines and then under .cover 
of tliis would make aljold dash for the city. 

Ka-ding and Tsing-poo being more than 33 miles from Soo-chow 
I "was unable to rescue either of the cities. The devils (after this 
success) then went on to Tai-tsang and with the assistance of the < 
Imperialist army they forced an entrance. The gates of the city 
were then taken possession of by the devils and the Imperialist 
soldiers prevented from looting, though the devils themselves did 
not si^ruple to take away whatever men and women they liked, the 
Imperialists not daring to say anything to them. The devils told the 
soldiers that any random assertions made would bring summary ven- 
geance on the offender whether he was a high or low ofl&cial*. The 
Tien-wang was unwilling to employ devils for this very reason [that 
they would be too overbearing and only Beck to gratify themselves.] 

Fancy, having 1,000 devils keeping in subjection my 10,000. 
men! Who could put up with such a thing? 

The devils reached T'ai-tsang and so did I. The Imperialist 
force w^hich had come from Shanghai, Tsing-poo, Ka-ding and 
Pao-shan consisted of about 10,000 men occupying 100 entrenched 
camps outside the city, and these were supported by three or four 
thousand devil troops. 

The cities which "had been already taken were garrisoned by the 
devils. 

On my arrival at Tai-ts'ang our forces engaged in battle and 
fought an indecisive engagement from 7 in the morning till noon, 
neither side being able to claim a victory and both sides losing 
about 1,000 men. 

On the following morning we had a second struggle at the East 
Gate for about three hours, from 7 till 10, when we forced the 
devils' centre, killed several hundreds of them and pursued the 
remainder, many of whom were ultimately drowned. We then 
carried 30 Imperialist stockades, and the fruits of our victory were 
several cannon and several stand of arms. 

The next day we continued our pursuit of their rear and then 
invested the city of Ka-ding, the devils being unable to get out. 

Reinforcements of devils from Shanghai, who had been brought 
up from Canton for the purpose, then came to the rescue of Ka- 
ding. These we fought for three consecutive days, the victory 
hanging in an even scale and two or three thousand on each side 
* Union iiillio cause of U\v a\v\ oviVv^t <\\vi\A^>j<i(V. ~~~ ' 
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being killed or wounded. I now sent orders to tlio T'ing-wang 
Ch'dn-ping-wen, to bring 10,000 men to my assistance, and as soon 
as these arrived I again engaged the devils, cut oflf the greater 
part of them and re-took Ka-ding ; and as soon as I had garrisoned 
it I left immediately for Tsing poo, securing the devils tightly 
within its walls. Foreign devils from Sung-kiang then came to 
the relief of Tsing-poo and they brought with them a steamer to 
assist them in their operations. Four guns which had been got 
into position beforehand were opened on the steamer as soon as 
she appeared, and the first shot taking effect the boat was speedily 
on fire; all attemps to save it meeting with failure. The devila 
fell back, and several hundreds of them were drowned in the panic 
that ensued. The road being nothing but water, walking was 
rendered very difficult and a false step was likely to endanger 
life — they therefore lost many from this cause. - 

Tsing-poo being taken I followed up my success by taking 10 
Imperialist stockades near the city, and these, with what I took on 
my way to Sung-kiang, made up above 130 in all. 

I also took all the camps outside Sung-kiang, the city itself, 
Tvhich was garrisoned by the devils, remaining intact. The day 
following reinforcements of devils arrived in boats for the succour 
of the city, and brought with them war material and more than ten 
guns. Against these I advanced and again obtained a victory, 
defeating the devils and taking possession of their guns and am- 
munition. They were afraid to assail me any more, and I was 
therefore able to complete the investment of Sung-kiang, nay, I was 
on the point of gaining the desired success when news was received 
that General Tseng had taken Wu-hu, Ch*ao-sien, Wu-wei, Yun- 
t8*ao and the East and West Pillars. As the bamboo when once 
split, splits easily all the way down, T'ai-p'ing and Ho-chow had like- 
wise fallen. These successes had been followed up and General 
Tseng was now investing the capital. The Tien-wang sent three 
messengers in one day to urge me to return, and such was the 
tenor of his decrees that I was obliged to withdraw the whole of 
my force from Sung-kiang and turn my face once more towards 
Soo-chow. I then deliberated with my officers upon a scheme I 
had in view for the relief of Nanking, and which I proposed to 
carry into effect. Knowing that Tseng's strength rested mainly 
in his gunboats, against which I could bring no naval force to 
bear, and knowing, moreover, that his troops had always been 
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Victorious and that tbeir strength was somewhat formidable, I bid' 
hence no inclination to engage them. My idea was to pour sup- 
plies into Nanking, as well as all the ammunition and wealth pro- 
curable from surrounding cities, and wait for two years vhen I 
could then come to its rescue; as I felt confident that the belea- 
guering force would in time lose their prestige ( or spirit for fight- 
ing) and I should then be able .to cope with them. Just as I had 
matured all my plans and proceeded to carry them into effect, 
another mandate from the Tien-wang arrived, and in it were the 
words, " Three decrees have called upon you" to hasten and save 
the capital, why do you not send troops, what aYe your intentioiiB 
or designs ? You have been honoured with a high position, and 
do you not know my laws? If you do not obey this decree the 
law must inevitably take effept upon you. " 

With such reproachful language as this poured out on me I wa« 
obliged to obey, and accordingly I prepared myself for a move 
forward to Nanking, giving over Ilang-chow and Soo-chow to the 
charge of certain of my officers. I handed over my mother and 
family to the chief in token of fidelity and to manifest my simple 
yet faithful heart. 

After the receipt of the decree above alluded to, which T could 
not release myself from obeying, I then completed my arrange- 
ments for setting ^out and determined the day that I would take 
my departure. The Chief was so hostile and abusive that I lost 
all cai-e for worldly matters, my only desire was to see my mother 
who was over CO years of age and who had nourished me from" 
childhood upward, and hence I put up with vexations to attain 
this end. The state of affairs led me to see that there was no 
chance of our cause holding out. The Tien-wang would not 
rectify or improve the government; and all 1 could do was to con-, 
tinue to the end the same loyalty that I had shewn thus far. The 
Tien-wang sent one of his own relations to Soo-chow with a mes- 
sage to me that I was faithless and was meditating treachery of 
some sort. In the 8th month I quitted Soo-chow for Li-yang and 
and from there moved on to Tung-pa, proceeding thence direct to 
Li-shui and through the 3Iu-ling pass to Yu-hua-t*ai, where Gener- 
al Tseng had thrown up a series of intrenched camps, all of them ♦ 
defended with deep trenches and strong bastions, and with draw- 
bridges running throughout the whole of them, so that their united 
strength could be concentralcd on ;i\i^ oivc ^oint if necessary. 
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Forty days were taken up in attacking tins position, and crcn at 

the end of that time I gained no success ; for coupled with the 

impregnability of the position itself, the discipline of Tseng's force 

was so excellent and effective that my nssuults wore all repelled, 
and thus no chance of success was left me In addition to these 

obstacles we had to contend witli another encmv and that was coItL 
the 10th moon having already set in and we bad brought no winter 
clothes with us to meet the emergency. We wore very short of 
provisions, and this again was a serious drawback. In eonserj[ucncc 
of my failing to take General Tseng's position, the Chief censured 
Mie severely and deprived me of my nobility. lie also ordered mo 
to appear before him and receive rebuke from his own lips, and ho 
then told me to advance with my force northwards. I wns obliged 
to comply with his fiat, and in spite of the snow, I crossed the river. 
After I had crossed I opened tlie communication through the Two 
* oo and likewise through the road above Ilo-chow, in which direc- 
tion I bent my steps. The people in the surrounding places were 
Suffering much from depredations connnittcd amongst them, and my 
arst care was to direct my officers to purchase some rice and grain 
^ 'elicve their wants. 

*»^hcn we had reached Shih-chien mart we came up on a large 

^^^ of Imperialists, occupying more than ten intrenched positions' 

/ ^ nt once drew up ready for battle and tried to induce the Impc- 

^*'^^ists to come out, but they preferred to hold firm within their 

^^fes and eventually tire us out. Several days were spent in 

^^^tless attacks, and every effort to induce them to accept an 

^S^gement failed. Pestilence prevailed amongst our men, and in 

^'^^ night' perhaps the wliole of the inmates of a dwelling would 

^^^<3 succumbed ere daylight appeared. This state of affiiirs, 

J^^t^cd with the imj-kossibility of getting into the Imperialist camps, 

^^^ with the knowledge that reinforcements of the enem}- wore on 

^^ir way, caused me to retire with my men in the direction of 

^-chiang, and from there I pros.^^cd on to Shoo-ch'eng and Lu- 

^^S^n-chow. At Lu-elilang we had a figlit with the enemy, which 

^'^^ultcd in their discomfiture, and our pursuit of tlicm nearly up 

^^ tlie city. 

The next day our troops moved on to Lu-ngan, but here there 

'^'^^s groat scarcity of provisions, owing in the first }»lace to the 

^^^vnstatlons caused by !Miao-p'oi-lin, and thou in the second to its 

^iot Ijoing harvf.-t tluio; tlio Iniporiullsts also sullbrod greatly as 
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well as ourse! roui tlie wnnt of food. 

'Ilic object il ill view ivus to cffuct a juuclioii witli Cb'5n-tt- 
ts'ai, but ibc cal suiTiiuinliug aspect would not admit of tbis, 
aui!,I was obli to turn tUc { bortua ) rtiiiB Uomcward. During 
Ibis period GcQCra] Tufiug succeeded in making Limsolf master of 
tbo Yu-bua-t'ai, and P'ao-di'ai mauagcd to capture Cli'ao-sieii, and 
to drive our troops in great eoiifusiou iipoa IIo-cliow. The loss of 
Yu-bua-t'ai tlirew Nanking into great trouble and trepidation, and 
tbe T'ien-waug sejit luc orders to return aa soon as possible. My 
niarob boiiieward, wbicli I speedily coniiiicuecd, was not unattended 
with diffieultieSj for tbc river being very bigh at tbe time tbe roads 
were inundated, a ^cyueutly mucb retarded. 

IIo-cLow soon fell, ts osanipla, and our troops 

were in serious diso joivcvev obtained and we 

crossed the river, le; ,d small and sucb ponies 

as manifested an nuv mto tbe boats. Chiu-fu- 

cbow was covered wi... ^.. „ garrison bad no place to 

Ktand on, besides tbis tboy lind no fuel for cooking their rice, and 
many bencc died from sheer starvation. 

MciMitiuie Yaiig-yo-ping and P'tng-yli-lin attacked and carried 
the forts below Nanking, aiid with tlio fall of these Chiu-fu-choi7 
w;is rendered useless, and consequently deserted, most of the troops 
who hiid not crossed the river being cither killed or starved to' 
death. After my return Genera! Tseng carried our- remainbg ■ 
ttoekades at the Yu-hui-t'ai, and rendered them so impregnable, as 
-to defeat any possibility of effecting their recapture. Our troops, 
minus rations and having no spot whereon to plant themselves, 
dispersed to Soo-cbow and llang-chow, and altogether I lost 
100,000 men. Tlius the nation waa endangered by this loss attri- 
butable to me alone. 

Tbe disasters at Soo-chow and Cliang-chow were oceasloned by 
the liiiscbief of the foreign devils in the pay of Li l''u-tai, who had 
engaged ilieni to take my Cities. Tbe sight of money made tho 
devils rec-hh'.-^s of their lives, and Li Fu-taj, knowing that I was not 
in the city of .Soo-chow, availed himself of my absence to attack 
it. Had I not been eonipilkd to come to the heavenly capital and 
to cross over the river, he (Li) would have found it impossible to - 
take tbe city. I really had no desire to conic to the capital, and 
jLiy wurds to tbe Ticn-waiig, when iheie, v/cre, " The capital cauuot 
if Ldil, GViici'iil Tseng hari securely besieged tbe place, tho eity 
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i?> clcficicnt ia dail}' necessaries, and outi'kle tliere is no prospect of 

any rescue, let tbem have the city and retire elsewhere." The 

Tien-wang was in great wrath and severely reproved me, I was 

olDliged therefore to kneel before him and again enter into matters, 
continuing my advice with " If you will not assent to my proposal, 

the lives of the whole city will be endangered ; General Tseng, in 

^lie capture of your Yu huat'ai, has made himself master of the 

road outside the South Gate; in the capture of your Chiang-tung 

bridge he has stopped all ingress or egress by the West gate, and 

3o3.ia the capture of Clri-weng bridge has enabled him to entrench 

hiniself strongly outside the East gate, and by occupying all the 

lower available points, he has cut off the supply of provisions. The 

^^inds of the people in the city are far from being tran<|uil, added 

*o Avhicli the civilians are numerous, the old people, the small and 

*^G Women are numerous, and the provisions consumed are exces- 

sivc, whilst the funds are totally inadci^uate to meet the demand. 

^^ ^'ou do not adopt the measure I propose, complete extermination 

^^U assuredly take place." At the end of this the Tien-wang . 

^S^iii poured out the vials of his indignation on me. Addressing 

^^^^ lie said " I have received the commands of Shancj-ti and Jesus 

^^ come down upon the earth and rule the empire. I am the sole 

-^<^rd of ten thousand nations, and what should I fear ? You are 

^ot asked for your opinion upon anything, and the government does 

not re(juire your supervision. You can please yourself as to 

^^'^ctlier you leave the capital, or whether you Avish to remain. The 

^^^pive, hills and streams, I hoM with an iron grasp, and if you 

^ Uot support me there are those that will. You say 'there are no 

^^Idiers.' My heavenly troops arc more numerous tlian the water * 

v^ould contain.) AVhat fear have I of the demon Tseng ? If you 

^^^ afraid of death then you will die. The state matters do not 

^^Ucern you, but are in the hands of the Valiant King my second 

^'otlicr, and if, wlit-n the young Western King issues any orders, 

^y one disobeys, such one is sure to be executed." As soon as 

^^ Uad finished his opprobrious speech I said to him. " Let mc 

ri*ay (lie Tien-wang to kill me now, in onlcr that I may escape 

^^JUvy at some future day. Not lialf a moment's leisure have I 
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jrcil (luring my pctioil of servipo, ncil now bcenusc I bring to 
notice tlio real stato of affairs you rcyilc ma in this way. I 
■ondy to yield up my life in yoitr presence, as a free tritute 
Ja and as an earnest of ray zeal anti loyalty in your cause." 
D after I had said all ttiis, the Chief was as reluetanl. as ever 
ivc heed to my words, and, scarce rcstraiuing my tears, I quit- 
llio palaco gate. 

he various ministers came and ;h me, and the 

l-wan*, inwardly conscious of mc a court dress 

le following day in order to ([■ ,. ' I remained a 

ih or iTioro in the capital, nnd in ing of the 14lh 

(13G1) proposed to leave the place. The Ohicf w.is afraid 
t me depart, the popular mind was by no means settled, nnd 
niiiislois in "Teat grief begged thai I might bo retained in iho 
The brethren and sisters hearing that I was about to leave 
G to me with tears in their eyes and entreated me not to gp. 
Ii a view of mooting the general wish, I consented not to leave, 
he calamities that have fallen on us to-day may all he attributed 
Q Ticn-wang not laltrng my advice, but being so pen-erse, and 
aerer I had anything lo suggest, answering me that, "heaven 
settle everything without any occasion on your part to specu- 
or predict. You go and obey my dictum, reach Ch'an-t6- 
E forces and sweep the north shore, and let me know when 
have done this," and such like. The memorials I sent home 
not reach the Chief, but were usually dctained'by some of ilie 
hievous people around him, who cudeavoitred to hide all dilH- 
cn, and who, jealous of my influence, did everything they 
d to reduce my force, nnd by continuing in their unfair pro- 
ing's contriliutcd in no small way lo the final loss of Soo-chow, 
,g-chow and sundry other places. 

bin-hna and Lung-yu in Che-kiang were taken bytheGover- 
[now Viceroy! Tso-tsung-t'ang. Kingpo," which we had been, 
known, invited lo take by the devils, was aftcrwaids attacked 
luvili, wiiosc minds had been lured on to do so by Imperialist 
cy. The forniidaWe nature oflhe foreign devils' guns inva- 
ly hitting their mark, enabled ihom to make a breach in the 
s, and our troops being unable lom.Tintain their stimd retreated 
1 YiJ-hniig. After the devils had received their reward for 
siiccci-s nt Nitigpo, they went ov> lo ?i\v).<i-\\.\ti^^ \cceiving' 
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A3und its way into their pockcti, or, pcrchniico, thoy would not 
^Jave tckcn our cities. 

The troops at Chin-hui, Lung-yu, Yoncliow, Weii-cliow and 
T'*ai-chow successively retired upon Fu-yaii j, whicli Tso Fu- 
*^^ attacked with a large force for several months witliout success, 
^^'•Qen the aid of devil soldiers was ai^riin invoiced lo operate by 
^^'^ter. The place was bonibnrdcd by llie devils, \Yho had several 
^'^^agements with us, but, bcin^r rq.ulscd ilnoughour, ihey brought 
"P reinforcements to their assistance, and Tso Fuiai likewise 
^"Creased his men, and this city ultimately fell. The devils having 
received their reward in hard cash for the capture of Fu-yang 
then returned to Ningpo. The defeated forces at Shao-hiug and 
S^'^o-shan retired to Yu-hang where they entrenched themselves 
and threw up works. They were aUacked incessantly by Governor 
Tso^ and daily fights took place. Our object was to keep a firm 
hold on Yu-hang, as affording a guarantee for the safety and 
^^'^'Urityof tlang-chow. Governor Tso, with a naval and military 
foroc, then proceeded to I Tang-chow. One flank of his army 
^^^tingr on Yu-hang and the other on Chiu-lung ( nine dragon) 
^^ll, and extending its lines as far as the Thunder Peak Pagoda 
^^ the West Lake outside the [leng-shan gate, and conuecting 
itSelf with the Yu-hang force. The whole of the army occupied 
^^ stockades, but as the number of hills and the rjuantlty of water 
^^ the immediate vicinity rendered one camp equal to 1 elsewhere, 
^*^o SO camps were able to cover or command an area of nearly 
*^^ miks. Our heavenly troops had but ten or more redoubts from 
^'^^Ci West lake to Yu-hang, and were mainly dependent on the 
s^V rounding water for their slrcngth The Chc-kiang capital was 
"^^der the T-ing-wang, Circn ping- wen, and Yu-hang was in 
cHcirge of Wang-hai-yang. That Chc-kiang remained firm for 
^^ many months was owing to the a(ptcous state of the country 

^^Oinid. 

Some time after the occurences mcntioacd, the Soo-cliow troops 
^^ok the devils with tiiem, and attacked Clia-p^jo, Ping-hu and 
"^ia-snan. These three cities*, as well as Soo-chow, Tai-tsang, 
'^^un-shan [Quin-sanJ aud W^u-Ivinng [ Wo-kong ], were tak«Mi by 
^i Fu-tai. The loss of Yu-hua-tai threw the city into great 
^^lumolion, and liic Chief would not allow mo to go ti) Soo-eliow 
^^ IlangclioWj evv,!i diough I memorialised him tliree or four 

I I ... I 1 1 . . . \-:. i... r 1 . II r I ! . f. .- . 1. : 
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and the Ticn-'.vau^ shewed siili grcaifr di'inrJinalion to !cl me 
depart, though Soo-cliow iind Hang chow were in great danger. 
Despatches daily arrived from ihise places recoii-ting the danger, 
and once more did I attempt lo device means for ettting away. 
Ultimately the Chief and hiscounc llors agrred to my leaving, pro- 
vided I would first ooniribule ion 000 tads lo iho commissariat, 
fund. This of course! consented lo do, and sold the trinkets and 
jewellery of my family to meet the required demand, The Tien- 
wang allowed mc 40 days in which to return, and announced t» 
me at (he lime, " If the amount required is not forthcoming, or if 
you fail lo return within the prescribed period, the law must take 
its due course." 

The critical state 
to the arrangcmont, 
and then mature my 
was taken by Gcneiu 
Wang, Yaigiu 1 n. 
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to consent 
IS to get clear of the city 
r [ left, llic Kao-ch'iao giile 

:iiy, ...._ . defeat here caused the Fq. 

to fly to Tuog-pa, and the Shih-wang, 
Lishih c lo laU hack on Li-yang. I was r.ow at Soo-chow, 
and engaged i h ly ndecisive combats with the foreign devils, 
each s Ic be ng nable to attain its aim. I then led my men 
through the CI a g mfin [great west gale] to Ma-E'ang.ch'iao, in 
the cndcavom lo execute some stratagem outside for the temporary 
protection of the city, while I could carry out the contemplated 
plan, of my own, of repairing lo the capita! and advising iho 
Ticn-wang to relinquish Nan-king for some other rclreat 

Tlie commandant of Soo-chow, iho Mo (o) wang ( T'an-shao- 
kuaog) was one of my favorite officers, and to him I entrusted the 
charge of Soo chow when I quitted that place. The Na-wang 
( Kn-yimj-k'uan ), Iho IC'ang-wang ( Wang-an-chttn), the Ning- 
war.g (Chow-wen-chia) and the two heavenly generals, Chang-la- 
chow and Wang-hua-pan, also under my command, were in Soo- 
chow. Ku-yung-k'nati entered the army at an early age, and 
wa.s instructed by me in military tactics even up to the time when 
he wa.^ cruitlcd a prince, and with T'an-shao-kuang formed my 
two beii, i. c. lo.'i and right iiand, men. I had entertained suspi- 
cions for a long llnic of the fidelity of these men — referring to Ihe 
iVa-H-ang, ■Jcc. — and though I knew that they had designs of 
surrendering to the Iinpcrialisls, [ did not punish them, but when 
[ had idsure I told th.jju plainly that the Chief was being blinded 
hy those around him as to the real s^nse of danger, and that ihey 
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^'^S nicn of the Two EIoo. couid suit ihcmsclvcs, but that ilierc 
35 no occasion lo have a:.y disputes or treachery anionjgst our* 
^^ res. tt The present time, " 1 s?iid, " is one that will not admit of 
y detaining you, if you have conceived any plans of your own. 
^^ a chief of our nation, of nolpriety, and no one can secure me 
^o^inst harm if I surrender." Each one' in^ response said " The 
^"^^^n^-wang can make his minJ easy on this point, we would not 
^^k of abusing his confidence. We have accompanied him 
^^^n youth to this lime, how is it possible that we should have any 
°^<^1 intention? Had we had any other plans in view we should 
"^^"^ have shared such privations with the Chung-wang these last 
^•^"^^^^ years." These men being my inferiors were afraid of spcak- 
^^^ S openly, but their actions told mc well enough that they had 
^"Ciirown intentions ; hence I called their attention plainly to the 
^^-^=^teof affairs, and did not care to take any rigorous measures 
^S^inst them. I felt confident for a long time that death was 
^ Rawing nigh, and would soon beckon mc away, for being a 
^^'iang-si man there was no outlet of escape left for me. The 
^Oicers mentioned, and under my charge, had seen a good deal of 
^^fvice, and it was entirely owing to their strength and courage 
*'*^at X obtained ray renown ; they v;ere therefore very dear to me. 
tjid no idea that they had entertained feelings of enmity against 
^^ Mo (o) warig for some time past, but it is evident they had, 
^•^d to add to their treachery they actually assassinated him. But 
'^**ee days had not elapsed after their surrender of Soo-chow 
^^ore they were killed by Li Fu-tai, a measure which has since 
^^^n deterred other chic's, who would have surrendered, from 
^^«n^ so. 

VVLen Soo-chow fell f was at Ma-t'ang-Ch'iao, and no sooner 
^^tl the news reached mc than I repaired at once to Changchow 
"^^d then encamped at Tan-yang. Wusi then fell and our men 
"^Vere thrown into serious disorder, but I still held on to Tan-yang. 
^y brother Li-shih-sien, who was at this time occupying Li-yang, 
i advised mc to relinquish any scheme I had and go and sec him. 
'^^G Was unwilling that I should go to the capital, and when I said 
^^ X must go there he even proposed to send outtroops to inter- 
^Pl me. The dilemma that our cause was in, and the anxiety 
^^ I felt for mother, who was in the city and with whom I could 
^ bear to part, led me to seize the opportunity of a night journey 
''iiturn, attended only by a few followers. This event occurred 
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iii Iho Uih moiiili, 13ih year { Deo. 1663). On ihc iliiy after I 
arrived I had an nuJioiice in ihe palace, but, as tlic whole of the 
city petitioned ajainatmy leaving,! was uuable to get awayagain. 
Wc had now in our possession Tan-yang, Chang-chow, Chin-t'an, 
Li-yangand Yi-sing in the Soo-chow prcvince. This year Chang- 
chow was taken by Li' Fii-tai, and the whole of the garrison put 
to the sword. The loss of ihis place roodored the evacuation of 

Tan-yang a. mailer r*" ''- ""■- "Ue-kiang city and Kia-sing 

^ell in succession, at ngau and Kuang-tfi wef^ 

the only places in ok 'nderE of Che-kiang, Tan- 

yang, Chin-l'an, Yi-s verc leri wilhoul any place 

to which they coum reircai. i was shut up in the capital, 
and the gcnenU and pritiCGS, having no available scheme to meet 
tlic emergency, then fled to Kiang-so. The chief of those who 
took that roule was ray cousin Li-shih-sien, and the troops were 
all those thai originally formed my command. 

The names of those that left lor Kiang-si and are now there 
arc — Li-shih-sien, Liu-ch'aochan, Wang-hai-yang, Chen-ping- 
wen, Loo-sliun-iiS, Chu-siug-lung, Li-k'ai-shim, T'an-ying-chih, 
Chdn-ch'engch'i, and Li-yung-fa. 



CIIAVTEIt VIII. 

This miiller, however, we will leave for ihat more interesting 
one, the dcrcciivc state of the governiiicnt and the cause of its' 
extinctinn. From the period that the nation may bo said to have 
been virtually dufuncl, thai is, that its days were sealed, the Tien- 
wang would on no account listen lo any advice or remonstrance. 
At an audience I had with him, I brouijhl all the stale matters in 
perspective before hijn, and after I had done so, ho become jealous 
and suspicions of me and entrusted allairs entirely into the hands 
of his brother Hung-jeii-ta, lo whom likewise he gave control of all 
the important gales and p,;s3es. Nothing was handed over to my 
management. 

Had I been allowed to talie charge of the government it would 
not have degcnuralud in the way ii ha? done. My presence at ihe 
capital was out of consi<ieralion for lay Liioihcr, having an inward 
eonsciousnc^is of the critical aspect all (uiiiiJ, and tiiat changes for 
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^»ie worse were daily taking pUce. ^ 

TlieChicf gave himself no concern about *citbcr the nation or 
<nc people, but buried in the recesses of his palace he never left 
/^e palace gate. When one proceeded to memorialise him upon 
-'ptcrnal afiairs and to make suggestions pertinent to the preserva- 
^''onofthe kingdom, he would invariably greet you with assertioas 
^ OfHat heaven and earth — subjects totally irrelevant to the maia 
^^S^ment or point in view. He not only refrained from taking 
y active part in the government but he did not even engage. 
y one to look after matters, hence each man carried on his 
^'^D work, and things went on the same as usual. • Most of 
^^€ officers of my command wore outside, and merely their fami- 
^^^ in the city, each household containing 8 or 10 persons. 
*&owing that I ^vas in the city these collected themselves together, 
^^i rallied round me in a company numbering more than 1,000 
people. 

On my return to the capital in the 11th month of the 13th year 
(1863) the various followers thkt I brought with me were aa- 
^gned to posts of importance in the city where danger was likely 
^ beaten. The wealthy people alone in Nan-king had food to 
^^ the destitute and distressed males and females all came round 
™e and prayed me to succour them. Utterly at a loss what to do, 
1 complained to the Tien-wang of this difficulty and entreated him 
^ issue a decree with suggestions to meet it, to the end that tran- 
quillity might be somewhat restored to the public mind. The de- 
^ was that they should eat "sweet dew" in order to support 
^emsclves, upon which I asked " How can they subsist on sweet 
iew?w TheTien-wang then said, "Let them take of the thmgs 
^Mch the earth brings forth," — this, it appears, was what he call- 
^ "sweet dew." In concert with others I then represented that 
^cli was not a fit article for food, upon which the Tien-wang. 
^"Served, " Bring some here and after preparing it I will partake 
^i some first.'* No one, however, complying with this he gathered 
^^cral herbs from his own palace garden and haviug made them 
^P into a ball, he sent the ball outside with orders to the people 
|o prepare their food in like manner. The Tien-wang had been 
^i^Wardly conscious for some time past of an impending erbis that 
^^ near at hand, and of the insecurity of the capital, but, being 
of au elevated mind, he did not care to review the past or spccu- 
/ate ou the future, and after he had entered Nan-king, and esta- 




blislieii aia reigning ttde, be oouwiered it infra di^, to 

£ul!ag, aimbiiea or agns of app 

heaven, and waa*f^erj Vnq^nloan ai to 

Tlxrce or fbnr jeaca ant^f«ifnt to tiut 

ioBoed fbr oeb hooaeiiold to eoQeet f m limTo 

delirer it into the traHVj. 

Some obeyed, and eontribnted their * ] ['*'■■ *''t, aad woamt cEd no 
The Tienrwang for manj ^ajm ate thii itoff in his pnlnee^ andi 
m J Cbi^ ca^d do ao there van no reaaon whj I alioold not i 
the same. The dsatitate and atarnng maki &ai ^"^^i^ vcn 
eonatanti J dTngnig round me to refiere them, and prajing me k 
gacconr them — a reqiaeat whidi I had not the means to meet. L 
the 7th and 8th mosxtba of the 13th jeaij when I had mooej am 
riee, I was aUe to eontrifavte to thm* reli^ and at Aat time hai 
alistof aerenty or eighty thowand' poor people to vkam vn 
distribated20doUanand(or)2picii]sof riee. Those wlm va 
able to go to Pao-yai to reewe thexTrieehaditdeEreredtoAai 
and those who had not strength to do so had 20 dollais ^rea Hw 
to engage in some small trade, and soppovt themsdres cb ihei 
daOy earnings. In the 12th month of last year (Jan. 1864) I wi 
obliged to diseontinoe the distribntioDS, as I was in distress mj 
self and had neither fimds nor riee. Soo^diow and Hang-dio' 
had left ns, and the capital was so dosdy bdeagnered tliat it wi 
impossible for it to hold ont long. The Tien-wang was nninllm 
to retire firom the city and nothing coold be dooe. 

At the time when ihe people of Tan-yang, San-chVlio and Ifa 
sorronnding n^hboorhood had been desolated by Ch'fin-k'miHBh 
and Hung-di^nn-yoan, I possessed funds, and not only made sondr 
distributions amongst the people, bat sent some officers round 1 
soothe and console them. My affectionate treatment of the peopl 
induced suspicions in the mmds <^ the Tien-Wang's hrothc 
and another Hung, that I meditated something or other, and the 
gave out that my " fidelity " had become converted into '' treachery 
The idea of suspecting me in this way, instead of uildng nc 
zealous services into favourable consideration, accusing me of hai 
bouring treachery! Having ever shown the possession of an ira 
courage and a devoted heart, I cannot conceive why the Tie 
wang should have put confidence in the report of his maliciop 
ministers that I entertained feelings of dishonesty. My disgc 
and disappointment arc such that I shut myself up in the capita 
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ana determined, with the load of sorrow and oppression on me, to 
accompany the Chief to the grave. 

»» ith troops to the number of 100,000 mcni under my eommand, 
aod ready at all times to do my wish, why did I suffer such indig- 
''^^^'es? When I reached the capital, the whole city was beamingv 
^th delight, and when it was known that I was going to depart, 
^1 tie people gave way to tears. AVTicn I was in the city I lung 
[ji^n-taj did not dare to harass or oppress the people nor even to 
treat the soldiers badly. Such times that I was not there he 
^ould search the people's houses, and take away any rice he might 
fiud without any one daring to offer opposition. This practice 
would be carried on daily and men and women were in consequence 
"ttftable to enjoy any peace. Last year the Ticn-wang altered the 
slate laws, and wanted the whole of the Ministers of State, and 
Generals, &c., to be earefiil to use in all their proclamations and 
<>fficial documents the words "Heavenly Father," "Heavenly 
brother," and "Heavenly King," and gave out at the same time 
^^y one guilty of disobedience would be liable to be drawn asun- 
der by five horses. 

The army was henceforth to be called the " Heavenly army, " tho 
Pwplethe "Heavenly people," the nation "Heavenly nation," the 
camp "Heavenly camp," and the Ticn-wang's own troops "Royal 
troops." 

■Every end save myself and Li-shih-sien agreed to this. Li- 
^"i-sien even up to the present time has not carried out the in- 
structions of the Tien-wang, and by incurring displeasure on this 
^^unt, has been deprived of his rank, and has not yet had it res- 
^redtohim. 

"ke Ticn-wang designated his ilation, the kingdom of the "Hea- 
^'^% Father," "Heavenly Brother," and the "Heavenly King," and 
^'^cn liQ reproved any one, his reproof was always composed of 
^^*'^gc and mysterious language. "We being his ministers did not 
^euturc to oppose or contradict him, but allowed him to suit him- 
^*'as to calling his dynasty " Heavenly dynasty, " his troops " Hca- 
^'% troops," and so on. The soldiers wore all considered his 
^ " soldiers," and we were forbidden to mention them as " our 
^»ers." If any . one happened to say " my soldiers," or " my 
Oopjj« ^Ijjj 'ficn-waug would immediately say, "You are modita- 
/<5 treachery and want to subvert my kingdom:" The prospect 
'■^viiig drawn a:5uudt'r by five hortiCb was tiuito enough to deter 



TlicTien-wa lommitted a great error wlion he clianged the 
titles of tlio ^ 1. After the mui-der of the Eastern aud North- 

era liiugs, tl en-iraug virtually ceased to create any more 

Princes, and tlic fact of Iiis having altered hia intentiona and made ■ 
so many Wangs at tlic prosejit day, is entirely owing to the arrival 
of his brother [luag-j'tJn-kan in the Olhycar (1S59). He was ho 
exceedingly iletiglited to sec liia" brother that, before a fortnight 
had passed by, he made hiin Gvmeralissiuio and accompanied this 
honour with a decree ihat all men should be under tlie now officer's 
control. Seeing, however, that the new Generalissimo was very 
'incompetent, aud hai not a single suggestion to offer, _ ho again 
thought over tlic matter to himself, and knowing that scrcral of 
his fighting iiiiulslurs '■-'■"'■"■'' ■'-■^■' '■"—!■ merit and done much 
to support the nation discoTered that he had 

made a great mistakt liat Ch'ca-yu-ch'eng and 

myself, the two head 1 in daily exertions on hia 

behalf, and that ho 1 i putting one of so little 

ability info a high pos lonths had shown liimself 

of no value, whilst he iiau iiogiueLtu «, do anylliing for ua. Ho 
first made Ch'en-yu-ch'eng iho Ying-wang ( Ilcroiu King), anil, as 
I had made efrcnuous exertion all along, lie coucludeil uot to for- 
got me, and followed up this by making me a Wang. 

I was in charge at P'u-k'ow at this tuae, and Iii-chao-aLow, 
with whom I had loag been on terms of intimacy, when ho heard 
that Ch'&n had been made a Prince and that the same honour had 
not been extended to mc, then sent mo a despatch advising there- 
in to tender allegiance to the Imperialists. Prior to the arrival 
of the dispatch, tho Ticn-waug, having been early led to imagine 
from rumour that I intended to leave, seat 6 or 7 of hia "lifo 
guards" to P'u-k'ow witli two objects in view, one object, that of 
inspecting my en trench men ts, aud the other that of watching my 
movemeuls to see wliathcr they indicated a change or not. Li- 
ehao-show, a hold sort of man, sent one of his oira servants aa tho 
bearer of tlic dispatch to me; the servant in fiucstion having in 
days gone by formed one of my personal staff, aud having followed 
Li-eliao-shov/, when tliat person surrendered. On this man reach- 
ing tho oullyhig picket he was seized by tlio guard and brought 
into (lie jamuu, wit!i the news that one of the enemy had been 
taktu. The mosscuger said to those who arrested him •' There 
IX 
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is ao occasion whatever for jou to lay. Imnds on mc, I have come 
on a special mission to His Excellency Li." A letter which he 
biid irith him was then taken from him and handed to me 
to read. ? 

The "life guards" alluded to above, were present at this timo 
and when they returned home naturally gave out that a change in 
me was probable, and that if not made a Prince it was more than 
litely that it would occur. The suspicions were shared by my 
mother and household who were then at P'u-k^ow, and who pre- 
pared themselves for the even t. The boats of Chung-kuan (the 
fort opposite P'u-k'ow ) were scaled and my men were not allowed 
to cross to the city side. Seeing, however, after the lapse of some 
' days, no apparent change taking place, the Ticn-wang then de- 
signated me "The faithful and devoted of a myriad years," and 
wrote with his own hand on yellow satin the four characters 
"Myriad," "Ages," "Faithful," "Devoted," and sent me somo 
silk and satin in addition. From this period dates my promotion 
to the rank of Chung- wang. 

The cause of this honour was mainly owing to the letter of Li- 
chao-chow, and to guard against any change on my part. Subse- 
quently to this the number of Wangs greatly increased, and those 
who had seen service for a long time were displeased at others who 
had but recently obtained merit being elevated to the dignity of 
W'ang. The Tien-wang then distributed his Wangs indiscrimi- 
iiatcly, and upon representation gave his consent without referenco 
as to who the party recommended might bo. -The officers of the 
Board of Promotions enriched themselves privately, and those 
persons with funds and glad to obtain such honour went to the 
Board and were forthwith recommended. The lazy and useless 
^erc all made princes, and the officers outside, who were exerting 
themselves daily, were much displeased and refused to fight. Those 
0^ ability and talent were thrown aside, the Tien-wang preferring 
to form the pillars of his dynasty with the indolent and useless. 
The Chief lost his reckoning sadly in making so many princes, 
out his word having once gone forth, giving honours, was as^ 
difficult to recall as an arrow that has once left the bow. Hav- 

• 

^°g no means of meeting the difficulty he called all the Wangs af- 
^^fwards Lich-wangs, and these being excessively numerous ho 
^^xt resorted to the plan of modifying the character, and as a dis- 
^"^guishiug mark told them to add three dots to the top of the 
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-p . This enraged a great many and occasioned much troubl 
and numerous desertions. 

In former days the Tien-Wang's councillors advised the selcctio] 
of valuable men, and myself and Ch6n-yti-ch^ng were belove 
by the Chief and new names given to us. The Ying-wang's nam 
was originally Ch*cn-p*i-ch6ng, but the Ticn-wang on account o 
zeal and loyalty, changed it into Chfin-yu-ch^ng. My name 
which was at one time Yi-w^n, was changed by the Tien-wang al 
tcr I was made a prince into Li-siu-cheng. At one time the Tien 
wang used to select men for his service, but of late everything hac 
got into such confusion that he discontinued to do so. Whes 
General Tsdng was closely beleaguering the city and external com 
munication cut olT, the people in great distress came to my gSL, 
and prayed me to save their lives. I did not know what to <fl 
The national treasury was empty and I had no share or conccs 
in political matters. I issued out alhthe rice that I had stonz: 
up for my own use, but this not being fairly and equitably disfc 
buted by my men, I was obliged to take all the trinkets and 
wellcry of my mother and household and sell them for the ben -^ 
of the people. This led to the exhaustion of my funds. The «: 
tributions I made were, however, inadequate to meet increa^i 
emergencies, and I therefore represented to the Tien-wang the s€>^ 
of matters and advised him to allow the people to leave the ex 
but this he would not consent to do, and rebuked me with, "I>fl 
you, without considering the nation's dignity, let any of my 1>J 
thcrs and sisters out of the city? Let each one prepare a lot 
"sweet herbs" (dew) and support himself with this food. Y« 
arc not wanted to say anything." I was unable to meet this 1» 
guage with any suggestion, so I left the palace gate, the Chief 
a rage and I myself by no means pleased. , The people were nC 
in a starving condition and continuing their supplications to n^ 
I saw no other course open but that of issuing secret orders to tl 
poor to quit the city. I had previously heard that General Ts^* 
had established a relief fund — Provident* Society — outside, a* 
this was just the thing that I wanted, and agreed well with tz 
arrangements. From last year up to the present time 3,000 
4,000 people have left the city. Many of these were robbed 
Ilung's Canton-men of their money and valuables, but as soon 
I heard of this I made a personal investigation of the matter, a»- 
cjsccutcd several of the offenders, aw^i \\\\s ^M\j\|t^v.^^d the practi- 



rcctity or improve the state, 'riiicvcs and robbers sprung up in 
the city, the niglits were disturbed v^'iih incessant cannonading in- 
side tho city, and murders and pillages of whole families took 
place. These were fatal omens and indications of coming des- 
truction. 

In the lltli montli of Inst year, when General Tseng blowup 
part of the wall near tlic soutli gate, the troops in the city had 
then suflicient food, and, witli tlie creek intervening, v.'ere able to 
repel the imperialist assault. But after this changes took place 
and the city became harassed more and more every day. Great 
fear and alarm were prevalent in the cit}*, and tliere was no one on 
whom reliance could be placed for the safe keeping of the city or 
fortifications. In the event of any dispatch from the enemy being 
picked up and opened without the fact being reported to the Tien- 
wang, the offender, with ihc vrhole of liis family, was sure to be 
executed. "When General Tseng drew his lines closer round the 
city, a severe mandate was issued by the Tien-wang to the eifect 
that any one holding treacherous correspondence with the .enemy, 
and any one failing to report the fact, when conscious tliat such 
correspondence was going on, should be treated as an accessory 
and dealt with in the same manner as the oflender, that is, be ei- 
ther pounded to pieces or be Hayed alive. Who was not afraid of 
death in this form? Every one must have been. Shortly after 
this the Sung-wang, Chrn-te-fung, who was in league with tho 
Imperialist division under Siao-fu-szu outside east gate, and Chu- 
t^ao-ying, Vvdio was also in correspondence with some of General 
Tseng's men, were discovered and arrested by th.o eldest brother 
of the Tien-wang and put into confniement. Chen-te-fung being 
an intimate acijuaintance of mine, and his mother, over 70 years 
of age, having solicited my interference on behalf of her son, I ex- 
pended about IjSOO taels to ransom his life. Not lo^ig after this a 
relation of mine, Sung-yung-ch'i, entered the (quarters of General 
Tsunir, and Jiad a consultation with one of his oiTicial retainers 
upon tlie nmtter of advising me to surrender. The retainer said 
that lie had a l.u-other, a crystal buttoned officer, v.'ho would be 
surety for mo, Sun;r-yung-clr'i said that ho had not i^Qcn tho re- 
tainer's broliier and <(.uld not venture io speak with any certainty. 
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• 

ITc had heard that he was at T*ai-chow but eould not guarantee 
the truth of this. When Sung-yung-ch*i came to see me he told 
me all about the matter, and that he had merely held conversation 
with the retainer, and could not vouch for the latter's honesty. 
We had a long discussion together on the same flight, and on the 
following morning Sung, being too fond of drink, went to the 
house of a friend, when he became overpowered with wine, and 
divulged the whole of our conversation. Ch6n-t6-fung, half confi- 
dent and half doubtibg, wrote to me about it and asked whether 
what he had heard was correct or not. 

It happened that the day- on which his dispatch arrived, the 
Poo-wang, Mo-shih-kuei, the Chang-wang and several other nota- 
bles, were at my palace having a conference with me, and bs the 
transmission of dispatches at that time of extreme vigilance was 
regarded with suspicion, this dispatch naturally aroused them, and 
Mo-shih-kuoi having broken Open the cover they all eagerly per- 
used its contents. The Poo-wang then asked me whether the con- 
tents were correct or not, adding that he, being a member of the 
Board of Punishments, had a right to demand the surrender of 
Sung-yung-cli*i, and that if he were not forthcoming he would 
have to mention the matter to the Ticn-wang, in which case I 
should get into trouble. 

A guard was placed all round my palace on the look-out, and 
Sung-yung-ch*i, coming in the evening to consult with me at 
length upon the matter, was arrested, and Kuo-lao-szu, one of his 
friends, was taken with him. The affair occasioned great trouble 
and would no doubt have resulted-in the destruction of my. entire 
family had I not early won the affections of the military and peo- 
ple. The minister and others being rather jealous of me were 
opposed to condemning me. Sung-yung-ch'i was locked up and 
was on the point of being executed, but by bribing Mo-shih-kuei the 
Ticn-wang's consent was obtained to an alleviation of the punish- 
ment. The feeling of being a relation of Sung prompted me to 
interpose for him, and I could not bear to see him die. This 
affair, which I have stated' nearly consummated the extinction 
of my family, led the Wangs and others to keep a constant super- 
vision over my actions. Spies were kept on the look-out and pre- 
cautions taken to prevent any change. It was either at the end 
of the 4fch month, or probably at the commencement of the 5 th. 
when I was in charge of i\ic cast gale, W\tv>4 Cjcsve\^T'&vi\v« «,^vung 
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fiCTcral mines all round. This caused the Tieu-waiig much 
anxiety and trouble of mind, and eventually so preyed upon him 
that on the 30th June he poisoned himself. This event led TsLn«^ 
to press the city still more, and no hope was left of its being able 
to hold out. 

After the death of the Tien-wang, his eldest son Ilung-fu-t'icn 

ascended the throne, in order to quiet the public mind. General 

Tseng had excavated mines in sucli numbers of places from the 

East to the South gate, that it was imi)OS?iblc to ['uurd every one 

• of them. In addition to this, two breaches wlto made in the 

Sli6n-ts^S gate which considerably increased the difliculty. The 

new Sovereign was but a youth,, unacquaiuted with state matter?, 

and with no intellectual genius sufficient to cope with dillicultics. 

The city was each day more closely beleaguered, and this state of 

afia^ went on till the 8th July, when it became evident to us that 

some demonstration must be made, as the city was then on the 

point of falling. Under cover of the night we made a sortie from 

the city, and attacked Ts6ng's position, but without success. It 

was plain to me that the city could not be held, and hence our 

men were kept under arms all night, ready for any emergency, and 

in the morning as soon as it was light they rolurncd to their 

quarters. General Ts6ng having however ob:sorvcd the men in 

the city dispersing, from his eminence on Tzu-chin hill, then fired 

^ Hiinc, and his troops stormed the city from the Tzu-cliin and 

Wagon's neck hills. 

They entered the city on all sides and our men v/ere unable to 
<^heck them. The garrisons of Chung-kuan and our other forts 
outside, when they saw the city was lost, either surrendered, ran 
away or were killed. 

^en the city fell all came around me with tears in their eyes, 
•^r my defeat at the Tai-ping gate I retm-ncd to the Palace 
gate, where the Young King, together with the other two sons 
^' the Tien-wang, came to me and asked me what was to be done. 
1 ^as at this time in a great dilemma and really at a loss how to 
Proceed, and was obliged to discard attention to all save the Young 
^^g. To hiin I gave my vrar-horse ( pony ) as he was without 
^^^) and rode myself a weak and useless animal. "We rode straight 
^y mother's house in order that I might first bid adieu to its 
^^^^Ut and my other relations. They were all weighed down 
*^h grief at my departure, but I was obliged to leave them, and 
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.pursuing my way with my companion to Ch'ing-liang Ilill wo 
^ there endeavoured to conceal ourselves. Wc had at this period a 
few thousand men who had followed us for the purpose of forming 
our body guard. Though tho Tien-wang's days had been fulfilled, 
the nation injured through others baffling and deceiving him, and 
the state lost, still, as I had received his favours, I could not do 
otherwise than evince my faithfulness by endeavouring to save his 
son. "During the night wo endeavoured to make a sortie from the 
North Gate, but Tseng's men were so strong in position that this 
was found to bo impracticable. Our followers were in serious , 
trouble and all of them in tears. Wo did not know what to do, ^ 
wc thought of tho Shui-si gate and tho little South Gate, but both,« 
these were held by Tseng's men. Wc were obliged to think otr 
some alternative as affairs were getting too critical, so wc deter— r" 
mined to brave death in our last attempt to get out, and at one i^i-: 
tho morning I sallied out with the Young Lord, followed by a fe^^r^ 
hundreds of our guards, forced my way out of tho city. Tho 
camps that wc passed were found to be in most formidable array, 
and all of them defended by high parapets and deep fosses. 

As soon as wo had left tho city, guns were fired from the works 
on all sides and incessant shouting took place. 

Tseng's cavaby then iame in pursuit of us, and I was parted 
from the Young Lord. As he had never ridden before, and had 
never been subject to alarm or frght it is more than probable that 
ho was cut up. The pursuing cavalry would have cut him up on 
the road without being aware that he was the Young Lord. How 
could they tell who the youth was ? After I had parted with tho 
Young Lord my pony was unable to go, for in addition to its not 
being a war pony, it had already been used during a whole day's 
battle, and was weary. 

We had neither food for ourselves nor for our ponies, and many 
of us separated at day light. My pony not being able to move, 
I then made a rush for the Huang Hill, intending to take tempor- 
ary refuge there. Having nothing to eat I was quite famished 
and imable to proceed. My war-horse (pony) I had given to the 
Young Lord, and up to the present time am in ignorance as to 
whether the youth is alive or dead. Had I retained my own pony 
I should undoubtedly have got away. I took refuge in a ruined 
temple on tho Huang hill, but the people at the foot of tho hill 
knowing that Nan-king had fallen, and that there was sure to bo 
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sonic one lurking there, were bent upon making gain and eventual- 
ly sealed my fate. On my person I had a quantity of valuables 
wrapped up in a pieec of crape, and tliesc in the hurry and confu- 
sion of the moment I hung up on a tree when I reached the 
temple, and meantime refreshed m3'self in the cool outside. To 
our sui'prisc, however, some people discovered us, and their num- 
bers increasing, two or three of us in our alarm ran away, and in 
the hurry I forgot to bring my things away with me. The people 
pursued us and asked if we had any money, adding that they did 
not want to take our lives. As soon as tliey had found out that I 
was the Chung- Wang they^cnelt down and gave way to tears. 
Seeing that they were desirous to save me I returned to the ITuang 
Hill with the intention of rewarding them with some pearls and 
other valuables in order to show my appreciation of tlieir feelings 
towards me, but unfortunately while one party of people were in 
pursuit of me, another body of people had gene to the temple and 
taken possession of my bundle of valuables, and when I returned 
of course I missed it. The people then advised me to shave ray 
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the allegiance of those now in insurrection, on hoth banlta of the 
river, as a return for genci'ous Irealracnt received, and to reiloem 
ray guilt of past ilays oyaiust the great Tsing Emperor. Were 
jiiy Sovereign alive, I slionld ha guilty of groat faltlilessncsa if I 
did tliis, but ho having passed awny and Iho nation being now no 
more I feel it reflects greatly on iiiysolf, that my men, to Iho 
number of several tens of thousands, should bo allowed to harass 
and injure the peopi ' ' ':)Ig to support the heaven- 

ly nation. If I has I as I say, and I again 

change, I can only j h summarily aceording to 

the law, and, morcoi niplish what I have guar- 

anteed let mo also he ircated in the sarao way. If the Viceroy 
has no confidouee in my ability to do what I say, let him still keep 
mo in eonfincmcnt, and let mo wiite a letter from Ngan-bui, 
where I shall he conveniently situated for managing both banka 
of the river. I should bo glad to know what the Viceroy's 
decision is. 

FlHIS, 

The above, the handwriting of Li-siu-ch6ng, was written by 
him, during his confinement from the 30th July to the 8th of 
Augusi, at ihe rate of about 7,000 characters daily. Iiis errors 
have been rectified, his Haltcry of the Hoo-nan troops, his idle or 
nonsensical words and repetitions have been expunged. His ten 
propositions anent securing' the allegiance of the roheis in Hoo-pcli 
and Kiang-se as a ransom for hishfe, and his words announcing 
ten fatal causes which led to the defeat and death of ihe rebel 
Uunjr have also been obliterated, the remainder, although iho 
language is at times incxplich, and there are discrepancies in ihc 
occurrences of events, has been retained in ils authcnlio slate. 

Signed. — Tseng, Imperial Commissioner, Senior Guardian of 
tlie [Teic Apparent, and under Secretary of State, Governor Gen- 
eral of the Two Kiang and Hereditary Marquis of the first grade. 
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Tke following memorials ictrt sent up by Tscng-kuo-fan and 

others after the capture of Nan-Jan sf^ and the Imperial Edicts were 

issued in consequence: — 

Memorial No 1. 

Your servants Kuan-w6n, a Minister of State and Governor 
General of the Two Hoo, and Tseng-kuo-fan, an Under Secretary 
of State and Governor General of the Two Kiang, on their knees 
memorialize to report the circumstances connected with the cap- 
ture of Nan-king and the annihilation of the entire horde of rebels, 
and looking up, they implore the sacred glance thereon. They 
would humbly state, that general particulars of the attack on Nan- 
Kng were communicated in a memorial by the Che-kiang gover- 
nor Ts6ng-kuo-ch*ien, in conjunction with your servants on the 
19tli July, and that since then your servants have received a dis- 
patch from Ts^ng-kuo-ch4en on the 22ad July, in which ho says 
that the present assault on Nan-king entailed an unprecedented a- 
mount of hardship which has not been paralleled ,during the length 
of time that he has been in the army. After possession was taken 
of the T*ien-pao city, extreme vigilance was kept up by the rebels, 
and the important road -to the Ti-pao city obstinately held. A 
hundred schemes were tried but no vulnerable point presented it- 
self, until the 5th moon, 30th day (July 3rd), when Li-siang-ho 
and others took possession of the Dragon's neck Hill, and Uiey 
were enabled to command the city from the side of it, which vir- 
tually put victory into their hands. 

Prom the 6th inoon, 1st day (July 4th) the battalions took 

their turns in the attack, and many of them suffered. Li-chen-tien 

having ascertained that the city had sufficient rice and grain to 

enable it to hold out for some months, and seeing that 30 or more 

tunnels had all failed, and that 50,000 men were fast losing their 

prestige, and, moreover, that a serious disaster would occur if early 

opportimity were not taken, volunteered to construct a. mine with 

the aid of Siao-fu-szu in tJie thickest of the rebel fire. Siao-fu-szu 

and Huang^jtm-ch'ang proposed to erect 10 or more earthworks 

about 200 feet from the wall, and sending out foraging parties in 

all directions to cut reeds, and pile them up, the interstices to be 

filled up with sand and mud. The ground on the left side being 

very high, the attack was carried on opculy, \)\xt l\i<i ^xQMwi Qm tke 
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right being very low, the best method proTcd to bo that of maJcing 
secret attacks, that is, in undermining. This continued for a fort- 
night without the troops being able to enjoy a moment's cessation, 
and thus an incredible number of men were sacrificed or incapaci- 
tated for work. General ChCn-wan-sh6ng, Wang-shao-yi and Kuo- 
peng-ch6ng, generally considered able-bodied men, fell yictims 
within a few days, an event deeply to be regretted. At the 4th 
watch on the night of the 15th, when just as the mine was being 
charged with powder, and Ts6ng-kuO'ch*ien and Li-ch*6n-tien were 
deliberating at the mouth of it, upon their plan, the rebel Li-siu- 
ch*eng, with a few hundred of hb myrmidons, made a sortie from 
the Tai-ping gate, and endeavoured to overcome the camps encir- 
cling the breach near the gate. Another body took the northern 
angle near the Ch'ao-yang gate, and disguised as Imperialist sol- 
diers, carried fireballs in their hands for the purpose of setting fii-e 
to our fort and the reeds which were close to the walL The sol- 
diers having been fatigued with their labour, and it being in the 
middle of the night the attempt had very nearly proved successful, 
but Wu-wci-show checked ihe rebels on the left, und killed a great 
many of them, whilst P'eng-yu-chu cut off those on the right and 
made many captures, and fortunately protected the mouth of the 
mme. On the approach of daylight on the 16th, (July 19th), 
Ts6ng-kuo-ch*icn drew up his columns in one spot and assigned 
to each division its proper post, and directed all to be ready for 
any surprise by the rebels. A desultory attack was then kept up 
on the Tai-ping gate, and in the neighbourhood of the Lung-po-tzu 
until noon, when Li-chen-tien having reported ' that the mine had 
been closed, and that the train had been laid, Ts6ng-kuo-ch'ien 
then issued a notice promising boundless rewards in case of success 
and threatening death to any that retreated. Liu-lien-chieh and 
the other generals and officers sat down on the ground and volun- 
tarily took an oath that they would die in defence of their coun- 
try if necessary. Orders were then given to fire the mine, and 
with a noise like thunder it blew up, bringing down with it 200 
feet of the wall, covering the air with smoke and dust, and scatter- 
ing the bricks and stones in all directions. Wu-ming-liang and a «j 
few others were the first to enter through the breach, and they^ 
were followed by the soldiers, whor poured in like ants which no— € 
thing could withstand. 

Tlie rebels on the wall to the left, then rained down fire anc^-. 
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rockets on our troops, destroying an immense number of tliem and 
for the moment checking their advance. Pcng-yu-chu, however* 
. coming up cut some of them down and on this t^icy rallied and 
not one of them afterwards retreated. AVu-ming-liang and others 
then led their men to tlie Lung-Icuang liill to meet the rebels at 
the Tai-ping gate, these tlioy intercepted and drove back, mean- 
time Li-siang-ho and AVang-shih-yi forced tlic curtain of tlic Tai- 
ping gate, the rebels being well aware tliat tlic present mine was 
unlike any of its predecessors and could not be defended. The 
troops now divided themselves into columns and took four diflerent 
routes through the cit}'. "Wang-yuan-ho took the centre road lead- 
ing to the so-called Ticn-wang's palace, Liu-lien-chieh took the 
right hnnd, and proceeded to take charge of the Shen-ts'c gate and 
the places in its neighbourliood. 

Meanwhile Chu-nan-kuei scaled the breach near the Shcn-ts^e 
gate, and uniting with the other divisions they found themselves 
strong enough to march direct to tlic Lien Hill, and take posses- 
sion of the E-feng gate. The division on the left centre road un- 
der Peng-yu-chu went on direct tlirough the old foundations of the 
city to the T'ung-chi gate, while Siao-fu-szu, on the left, seized the 
Ch'ao-yang and Ilung-wu gates, and annihilated the garrison on 
the walls as well as in the guard-houses and look-outs. The re- 
bels were taken in flank and rear and cut up in an incredibly short 
space of time. Garrisons were left in charge of the gates, and 
everything arranged in order. 

The above is a detail of the success of the mine, and the eflectiial 
way in w^hich the work of destruction was carried on. When the 
main body took possession of the Lung-kuang Hill, the rebel gar- 
rison on the South-west part of the waHs maintained their ground 
unmoved, but when the seizure of the Ch'ao-yang gate took place 
the rebels were thrown into confusion, and Lo-fung-yuan and 
others at the head of their men then fought their way through the 
old tunnel at the Chu-pao gate, whilst Li-chin-chow and Ilu-sung- 
chiang entered the curtain of the T'ung-chi gate by escalatle. 
.Ch'en-shih with Lliang-hu meantime aUacked the Han-si and 
Shui-hsi gates, when suddenly, the so-called Chung-wang, Li-siu- 
ch'eng, at the head of a body of desperadoes, endeavoured to force 
his way out of the former gate, but he was brought up by a division 
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Chung-kuan and Lan-chiang rock, and followed up his success by 
aUackinir the whole of the rebel works on the bank of the river. 
He likewise assisted Ch'6n-shih and I-liang-hu in the conquest of 
the Han-si and Shui-si gates, and in completely exterminating the 
garrisons. From this period the success was, it may be said, 
practically complete. Just as dusk was approaching Ch^n-shiJi 
descried the rebel Chung's followers concealing themselves in the 
houses adjoining the South-west gate, and he at once gave orders 
to his men to be prepared to nieet any sortie that might be made. 
P6ng-yu-chu took charge of the Chu-pao and T*ung-chi gates. 
Li-ch'6n-tien and Li-siang-ho held the Tai-ping gate. As soon 
as the stars came out Huang-jun-ch'ang and others encamped their 
men in a circle on the Lung-kuang hill, in order to afford them a 
liule rest. The above is a summary of the operations of the 
flotilla and land force on the South and West parts of the city, and 
the arrangements made to repulse any attempted sortie by the 
rebels. 

Now when Chu-hung-ehang was engaging the rebels on the 
north side of the so-called Tien-wang's palace, Shen-hung-pin 
and others took the left road, and rolling up their banners went at 
the double towards the east side of the so-called city, and then 
placed their men in ambush for the purpose of capturing or exter- 
minating the chiefs. Chu-hung-chang's war-horse being wounded, 
the rebels then held on desperately to the stone bridge and our 
^roops were prevented from crossing the moat, and it was some 
time before they gained the west of the so-called palace. It being 
now late and the troops wearied after their fight, they withdrew to 
Lung-kuang hill, but the ambuscade had proceeded too far to 
retire, the distance from the east side of the so-called city to the 
south gate being too great. At 1 a.m. the so-called Chung-wang 
having issued orders to fire the so-called Tien-wang's palace, and. 
the other palaces in the city, they all burst out into flame simul- 
taneously, the gunpowder smoke darted up in a cloud and the 
smoke and flame from the burning buildings filled the city. 
Yuan-ta-sh6ng perceiving a body of armed rebels to the number 
of 1,CX)0 or more men issuing from the palace and making for the 
people's houses, he felt sure that they were headed by the rebel 
Huns:, and at once led his men forward to cut them off. He sue- 
ceeded in killing over 700 of them and captured two jade seals 
and one gold seal which the rebel Hung had been in the habit of 



diints hanged the :nsc'.vcs in :::• f:c:.: ^Aricii, \\hi!<t t:.e nuinbcr 
of relels that wore <i:o\vi:oi ( or u:-.d ) in i'':c c::y ir^ at c\oo«.\U\i 
2j000. The fire in the ci:y was ::? ^:^-.t :;: this tiir.o to allow c( 
any advance. ar.J the rcl .Is hr. i 11 :!<:!.! -: 1 t!:e prir.cijvil thoroutjh- 
farcs with bonfires, so tlr.t l:t \:C':ys, Kinj un?.lle to find their 
way in the city at night, then '-. i:h:r^" to t!:c:r ]>: ope rjx"^sit ion. 

This completes the aocc:!/. cf t!.e c;^:;•:.•.ioIl^ on t!:e night of the 

IGth, ending in the des:ru.:ti:;i cf the Wnng s p-ilaees and the 

slau«-^hter of a c^eat nir.uler c-" tl.e rebels. About 4 in t!ie morn- 

ing a body of 1,000 anr;cJ :•/ is h veir.- on tlic Imperial garb and 

with Imperial standards, a::. :. pte! a sortie tlirougli tlie breach at 

the Tai-ping gate, hut the K rin j-:;:u and Siang brigades saluted 

them with irrenaJes and t:r<.hihs and Ivilled a creat nvany of iheni. 

GOO or 700 of them, however, forced a passage and made ihoir 

e^scape in the direction of Siao-ling-wei and Ting-linchon. Wu- 

wei-show pursued ihcni iinnic'liately with cavalry, and when 

Tsen^-kno-chien hearJ what had hnp;-enotl ho detached an ad- 

ditional body of cavalry, 700 men, in pursuit, and at the same 

time sent dispatches with al! liaste to the garrisons o( Li shui, 

Tung"-pa, and Chfi-yung to issue out and cut thoni oiV, * 

On the 19th. about h.ilf past five in the evening, Wu-woi-show 

arrived, and reported that he had pursued the rebels to Shundiua- 

chen ( 10 miles from Nandcing) where he captured the so-called 

liieh-wang, Li-wan-t'sai, and v.'itli him lie went on to IToo-sIu-clien 

(13 miles from Nanddng), when, seeing the fugitive rebels in 

front, he surromided them with his cavalry and cut them olF to a 

man. He finally pressed on as fir as lii-yang, but the people hero 

statins: that no rebels had passctl that v.ay, he r(>turnod. Tsi^nir- 

kiio-chien himself examined T^i-v.an-ls'ai, and elicited from him 

the information that the so called CImng-wang's brother, the Cliil- 

wang, as well as the young Si-wnng, young Nan-wang, availing 

themselves of the night, had taKen to flight, but wore cut up by the 

cavalry in pursuit at [Iu-s!iu bridge and not one of them li;ft. 

Several of tlic rebels in the city, when examined, slated that the 

rebel Chief Hung-siu-lseucn really poisoned himself in June of 

the present year, when our troops wore vigorously assaullin'^- tlio 

place, and, moreover, that his rcmaiiis wcr(^, int(.'rn:d in his so-call(Ml 

j);ilace; fiirlb.c/, ib.at his son [lun-^-fu-t-icn, who had suci*e\Hl(Hl to 

the soidi^ant liib/.M.' !i:».- lo i funeaal [lilo 'aIicu the ei(y was taken and 
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drsiroycil himself. As soon as ihc fire in the city is sufficiently 
subdued, search shall be made for Hung-siu-tseuen's corpse, and 
correct proof obtained as to the fate of that chiefs son, such parti- 
culars as can be gleaned will be communicated in a memorial. 
As to the criminal styling himself the Chung-wang (Li-siu-ch*6ng), 
ho was wounded at the taking of Nan-king and concealed himself 
in a pcasant*s house away in the hills, until he was discovered and 
arrested by Siao-fu-szu, Wang-tz'u-s'ung, Hung-j6n-ta being taken 
with him. On the 23rd July, T'seng-kuo-ch'ien. personally ex- 
amined both criminals, when each of them acknowledged his 
guilt without reserve. T'feng-kuo-ch'ien has written to ask 
whether they are to be sent to the capital or to be dealt with sum- 
marily at Nan-king. On the 1 7th and 18th, Ts6ng-liang-tso with 
others searched through the city for any rebels they could find, 
and in three days killed over 100,000 men. The Chin-huai creek 
was filled with bodies. Half the so-called princes and generals 
were killed in battle and the other half either drowned themselves 
in the dykes and lakes or else burned themselves. The whole of 
them numbered about 3,000 men. The fire in the city raged for 
three days and nights, and on the 19th there were still some rebels 
lurking in garrets and keeping up a desultory fire on the troops. 
The above are the particulars of the destruction of the retreating 
rebels and the slaughter of the chiefs. 

Officers have been appointed to extinguish the fire and bury the 
rebel corpses, and arrangements made for restoring quiet to tlio 
distressed ; a hundred measures in fact have to be put into force. 
Tscng-kuo-ch'ien in his dispatch, remarks that it must cause any 
one grief to reflect that, during this siege of two years and upwards, 
no less than 10,000 men have fallen victims to sickness, and 8,000 
or 9,000 have been killed in battle. He likewise says that this 
success is entkely attributable to the fortune and influence of the 
Emperor. ^ Your servants find that the rebel Hung has now been 
in rebellion 15 years, and in possession of Nan-king 12 years, in- 
juring people on all sides he had stirred up the wrath of both gods 
and men. The military prowess of this dynasty has far surpassed 
that of ancient tunes, and the historical pages are illuminated vjith 
accounts of the many difficulties that the dynasty has coped with. 
As for instance the rebellion in Szu-chucn and Hoo-nan during ,^-- 
Kca-hing's reign, which merely disturbed four provinces and de 
troycd about ten cities; and the rebellion of the three chiefs duri« 
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Kang-hc's reign, which confined its ravages to 12 provinces and' 
about 300 cities. The present rebellion of the Canton rebels has 
caused devastation in 16 provinces and not less than GOO cities. 
Amongst their leaders were men of a most desperate class, such as 
Li-k'ai-fang who occupied Tong-kuang-fun, Lin-chi-yung who 
held Kiu-kiang, and Ych-yim-lai who held Nan-king; these men 
all held on to the last without submitting. Again not one of the 
10,000 rebels in Nan-king ^surrendered themselves when the 
city was taken, but in many cases destroyed themselves and 
passed away without repentance. Such a formidable band of 
rebels has been rarely known from ancient times to the pre- 
sent, and that they have been thus quickly exterminated we 
feel to be owing to our (late) illustrious b^mpcror's eminent virtue, 
and to his extensive projects in having early formed a basis for the 
overthrow of the rebellion. Tliouiijh fruijal in the exnenditure of 
his palace, he spared no expense for the organization of the army. 
Though he distributed honours with great care, he never hesitated 
to bestow unusual rewards for merit. Though his intellectual 
faculty and genius were deep and profound, he never hesitated to 
yield to the strategic measures of his generals. The empress 
dowager and emperor, in adliering to these three precedents, have 
followed out the same principles; and in addition to this have era- 
dicated other depraved men [who endeavoured to usurp power] in 
a signal and summary manner.* In seeking out men of talent 
from all parts, they have been able to cut ofl tlie great pretender, 
and vast possessions have been acquired. Your servants, in their 
charge of the troops, have met with this auspicious period, and it 
is only a matter of painful regret to them that our late sire did 
not live to sec the day tliat this great success has been attained. 
And now that human life has been involved in calamities for a 
long period past, the only thing tliat can be done is for your ser- 
vants to continue to tlie end to show the same strenuous exertions 
that they have begun, and to sweep away the renmant of the rebels, 
that so they may relieve the direful necessities of the people, and 
somewhat alleviate tlic Knipcror's ever-present anxiety. Your ser- 
vants, on another sheet of paper, have made out a list of those 
deserving encouragement and posthumous honours, and they would 
supplicate that favours be bestowed on them. 

Your servant Kuo-fau, after finishing this memorial, will proceed 

♦ Alluding to J>u-^liuii and his party. 
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jitioii tlic adviiiaLility of sending Li-siurcli'eng and Iliing-jen- .;ir -- 
' the capital, or of retaining tliem at Nan-king. :|2 ^-e 

ic particulars of the capture of Nan-king and tlic annihilation 
c rebels, he forwards in a respectful memorial in conjunction 
your servants, Yang-yo-ping Governor General of Shan-se and v.y^_. 
-su, P'cng-yu-lin Secretary of the Board of War, Li-lmng- - ^^^ 
g Governor of Kiang-su, and Tseng-kuo-ch'ien Governor of* 
kiang, at the rate of GOO Li (and more) a day, and prostrate 
ores the Sacred Glance and Instructions from the Empress 
ager and the Fanperor. 

A respectful memorial. 

ung-chih 3rd year, Gth moon, 23rd day, 26th July, 1864. 
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Memorial. No. 2. '^ 

3ur servant Tscng-kuo-fan, Imperial Commissioner and Govcr- 

jlcncral of the Two Kiang, on Iiis knees memorialises to report 

Lctlon he has taken with regard to tlic disposal of the two rc- 

eaders irung-siu-tscucn and Li-siu-cheng; and looking up he 

s the sacred glance may light thereon. 

our servient would humbly state that on the 6th month, 23rd -' -^ 

( July 2G), ho reported all the circumstances relative to the r^ ^ 

.u'o of Nan-king, and to the probable fate of the so-called Tien- ■•; s^ ^ 

^'s son; and he, moreover, dwelt on the cjucstion as to whether -1- *- 

IS advisable or not, to send Li siu-cheng and Ilung-jen-ta to ' :.'_5 -^^^ 

!i^l * Tl--. - i 1 1 -1 1 1. r.. . -- •-! 1. - — -t £ 
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sonally ac«{uaiiilcd with your {?cn*ant, he couUl hardly recognise 
them at first sight. Li-chcu-tiin, ^Yho had superintended the work, 
suffered so much from the heat and constant exertion, that he 
succumbed after the city was taken. 31 any officers were wounded 
or sick and many died from both causes. Your * servant's brother, 
Tseng-kuo-ch*ien, who had recovered from his previous attack of 
sickness, was again attacked wiih a skin disease owing to his cons- 
tant exposure to damp, and other causes. 

Your servant has been in the army for a long time and been 
present at attacks on many cities, but he has rarely seen the time 
that such suffermg as the present lias been endured. Your servant 
held out to all, hopes of the Imperial benevolence, and used every 
means he could to comfort them and to show liis appreciation of 
their well earned merits. He moreover constrained them to forget 
their hardships and losses in the feeling of devotcduess they had 
shown. 

The officers and soldiers, on account of the anger and wrath that 
Lad grown up in them were unanimous in their desire to obtain the 
corpse of the so-called Tien wang, Hung-siu-tseuen, in order to 
comfort themselves. It was not until the 27th of the 6th mooa 
(July 30th), that that rebePs remains were found. They were ex- 
humed from the so-styled palace on that day and on the 28th were 
brought to your servant's quarters. The body was inspected by 
your servant, Kuo-ch'icn, and three officers who had filled posts in 
the Autumn Court of tlic Board of Punishments. The various 
civil and military officers were likewise allowed to .see it. 

The rebel's corpse had, in accordance with his false religion, not 
been put into a coffin, but was enveloped in yellow satin embroid- 
ered with dragons, and even the bottoms of his trowsers were em- 
broidered in the same way. II is head was bald, without hair, his 
moustache remained but liad become grey, and there was flesh on 
the left thigh and right shoulder. As soon as the examination had 
been concluded the head was severed and the remainder of t'he 
body, after being cut up, was finally burnt. 

One of the female slaves of the so-called palace, the daughter 
of a native of Tao-chow named Huang, buried the rebel's remains 
with her own hand. On your servant personally <|uestioning 
her, she stated that Ilung-siu-tseuen for more than a year past had 
given up seeing any of his ministers, and that on the 27th day of 
tholth moon, when tho Imperial troops \vctc \i3L\\x^^\xi^^V.\3kft clt^.. 
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lie poisoned himself. The event was coneealed at first and no 
funeral rites performed, but the rumour quickly spread itself 
through the rebels in the city and to the Imperialists outside the 
city, and ten days afterwards it was announced publicly. The so- 
called Young Lord, Ilung-fu-t'ien, then encircled himself with a 
funeral pile intending to fire it when the city fell. The evidence 
of the people generally corroborated this account. For several 
days, search was made amongst the ashes and cinders of the so- 
called palace but no trace whatever could be found to verify the 
account given. 

From the fact of the two jade seals having been taken in the 
street while the fight was going on, it seems likely that Hung-fa- 
t'ien got away from the palace. This surmise is supports J by Li-siu- 
cheng's evidence, which tends ^o show that he left the city in charge 
of that person and parted from him shortly afterwards. But the 
rebels that fled out of the city amounted to but a few hundred meu 
and these escaped on the night of the 17th, and were all cut off 
by the pursuing cavalry. 

On the 17 th, the mouth of the mine was closed and the next 
three days were employed in exterminating the remainder of the 
rebels. ITung-fu-t'icn was but a simple stripling of 16, and 
even allowin;}: that he did not sacrifise himself he must have been 
killed in the confusion of fighting — about this there can be but 
little doubt. The two jade seals and the gold seal your servant 
will at once send to the grand Secretary in charge of a special 
officer, in order that they may be retained as relics. With refer- 
ence to Li-siu-ch'eng, many of the soldiers who had once been )vith 
the rebels, and the people dwelling near, the city, were called to 
look at him and all recognised him. When your servant reached 
Nan-king on the 25th (July 28) he personally examined Li-siu- 
ch'eng once and then appointed the Expectant Intendant of cir- 
cuit P'an-chi-yun, the Expectant Prefect Li-hung-yi and the Ex- 
pectant Sub-prefect Chow-yueh-siu to cross-question him a second 
time and to direct him to write down his o^vn defence. The evi- 
dence of Li-siu-cli'eug consists of several tens of thousands of cha- 
racters, and the details in it anent the rise and fall of the rebellion 
and the operations carried on by himself, are clear and lucid. 
Your servant further made enquiries about Lishih-sien in Kiang- 
se, jMa-yung-ho in Hu-peh, Iluang-weneliin in iloo-chow, and ob- 
tained sundry particulars with reference to the rebels in different 
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parts. T.i-sin-clrc^ng stiilcs ihat the rebels in Iloo-chow and 
Ivuang-tc will disperse of themselves without being attacked. The 
body of rebels nnder IMa-yiing-ho had come from Shan-se and 
\vcrc ordered to the relief of Nan -Id ncr, but the River intervenin<r 
between them and Nan-king no news had been heard of their 
wliereabouts for a long time. Li-shih-sien, it appears, is the bro-' 
thcr of Li-siu-ch'^ng and had made a previous agreement with 
him that he would make a raid into Kiang-se just before the 8th 
month and plunder commissariat stores for the support of his men. 

Li-siu-ch'eng endeavored to remonstrate with the Imperial army 
for singling out men cf the two Kuang (more than others), for 
execution, and added that this proceeding merely tended to isolate 
the Canton rebels and to make them more desperate, and that thus 
it would be impossible to settle affairs^ 

His words are somewhat su<?q:estive and deserve consideration. 
The civil and military oflicers requested that Li-siu-ch*6ng should 
be sent to the capital, and even the foreigners Koteng (Gordon 
and Ya-t'o-ma (Thomivs-Ad kins) who came to offer congratula- 
tions, expressed a hope that he would be sent to Pe-king. 

Your servant Avould humbly state that the Heavenly power of 
the Sacred dynasty having [of itself] extinguished the contemptible 
pests, there is no occasion to regard any chief save the pretender 
himself, in the light of a prisoner of war, and that the rule affect- 
ing Ch'6u-yu-ch'eng and Shih-ta-k*ai should also apply {o the two 
criminals, Li-siu-ch'6ng and Flung-jen-ta. Moreover, when a great 
chief is sent to Pe-king, it is always necessary to entice him with 
alluring words' and "vague promises that he will not suffer death. 
Now Li-siu-ch'eng is conscious that his pardon is an impossibili- 
ty, and miijht on the road either starve himself to death or sue- 
coed in getting away. Thus he would escape a public execution 
and great misfortunes might arise in consequence. 

Your servant therefore consulted the matter over w^ith his bro- 
ther Kuo-ch'ien and finding his views agree entirely with his own, 
ventured to inflict the extreme punishment of the law uponLi- 
siu-ch'(^ng on the 6th of the 7th month (Aug. 7th) and to send 
his head round to the various cities in order to gratify the public 
mind. The so-called Fu-wang, Flung-jeu-ta, who was executed 
on the 4th ( August 5th), was the brother of Hung-siu-tseuen, and 
with his elder brother Ilung-jen-ta was most tyrannical and cruel, 
and was much despised by Lisiu-ch'eng as well as the other rebels. 
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LI-siii-ch*6ng's evidence, though not altogether explicit, contains 
a fairly accurate account of matters and will be sent to the Gra,nd 
Secretariat for future reference.' 

Your servant having disposed of the rebel chiefs, his next duty 
will be to see about the settlement of affairs. 

For several years past it has been rumoured that the rebel 
IIuDg's wealth was as vast as the sea and that he had an abundance 
of every imaginable thing. And your servant in consequence had 
held frequent discussions with Tseng-kuo-ch4en as to sealing the 
rebel coffers when the city was taken ; and if the wealth was great 
sending it to the Board of Revenue, and if, on the other hand, it 
was not much, retaining it 5>r the purchase of arpiy necessaries 
and for the relief of the distressed and destitute." 

When the city was taken on the 19th July three days were oc- 
cupied in killing the rebels, and there was no leisure to admit of 
attention being turned to anything else. The rebel palaces were 
heaps of ashes, and on the 23rd, when enquiries came to be made 
it turned out that no rebel treasury had been in existence. Li-siu- 
ch'eng, when questioned, said that although of late years a treasu- 
ry styled the Sacred Treasury had existed, still it merely contained 
Ilung-siu-tseucn's private money and was not used as a public 
treasury for the so-called capital. The officers and soldiers of the 
so-styled dynasty have had no salaries or rations issued to them for 
some time past, and the "Wang-chang-siung and TVang-tz'u-siung 
(brothers of Hung-siu-tsuen) had instituted most cruel punishments 
and rigorous laws, and had moreover seized all the rice and money 
belonging to the people. 

Soo-chow had more money left than Nan-king, but there was no 
public treasury in which to deposit it. The money obtained by 
Li-siu-ch*eng was entirely distributed by him amongst his followers 
who were much attache^ to him. Any other wealth that there 
was, was private, the public exchequer itself being very much 
distressed. 

Your servant's brother Kuo-eh*ien was of opinion that there 
must have been money concealed in the rebel quarter and on the 
persons of rebels, and that each individual in the army should bo 
made to give up what he had got, in order to meet the public 
debts. Your servant argued thence that, as the loot obtained by 
the braves and soldiers was not in the same ratio, some having 
possessed themselves of a good deal and some of very little, if each 
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were compelled to deliver up a certain amount the feeble would 
suffer punishment and nothing be obtained ; and the strong would 
be mutinous and desert. In fine, that such a measure would not 
have for its result the acquirement of funds, but would injure the 
national dignity to no purpose, and would disappoint the military 
spirits. , 

Your servant therefore issued a notice to the effect that no 
interference would be made to the possession of money taken from a 
rebel's person, but that' if any buried treasure were discovered in 
rebel quarters a report should bo at once made to the proper auth- 
ority and the amount handed over to the public fund, — that any 
failmg to comply with this should be punished. This was done for 
the purpose of compassionating their poverty and with a view pf 
commending their services, and, moreover, as lending in some 
measure to support the nation's dignity. 

^ut to capture the great stronghold of the rebels and to find 
no Wealth whatever, certainly surpasses your humble servant's cal- 
culations, and is a thing of rare occurence. 

Just now that the measures for establishing peace and for putting 
everything into proper order are being carried on, the demand for 
money, is great, and your servant's army being too large he propo- 
ses to disband 30,000 or 40,000 men in order to admit of some 
retrenchment in the public expenditure ; but he is without the 
means of meeting the pay due to those about to be disbanded, and 
lie is equally at a loss to know where to procure funds for the 
support of those that it is necessary to retain. 

Kiang-ning has suffered greater devastation than other places, 
and to think of soothing and compassionating the distressed people 
in its eight dependencies, is impossible, as there are no finances 
forthcoming with which to do it. 

Prom the 6th month of last year, now, more than a year pasti 
several hundreds of the government troops have been engaged in 
making tunnels under the walls in various directions, and the 
excavations at the base of the walls cover a space of about 6^ miles, 
not reckoning the counter-mines made by the rebels themselves 
from the inside to the outside of the city. These all require repair 
as well as the barracks for the Man-chbo soldiers, but it will be 
really difficult to devise any schemes to meet these important items. 
This, however, forms one of the great concerns and business of the 
Peace Committee. The remainder of the matters embrace an 
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. exceedingly large number of items, and as soon as one measure is 
carried out a new difficulty will arise; so that your servant's 
delight which he felt at the capture of Nan-king has been speedi- 
ly turned into painful anxiety. The site of the so-called Tien- 
wang's palace is that formerly occupied by the Governor GeneraVs 
ya-mun, but not a tile of it remains. A house which is not quite 
destroyed has been selected, and is now in course of repairs for 
your servant's official residence. Meantime your servant will 

return to Ngan-king once more, in order to adjust the military 
affairs of the Upper Valley, and in the 8th or 9th month will 
return to Nan-king to see to the final arrangement of matters. 
Your servant, in a separate memorial, will ask for posthumous 
honours to be given to Li-ch*dn-tien. Meanwhile he forwards an 
account pf how he has disposed of the rebel chiefs, Hung-siu-tseuen 
and Li-siu-ch^6ng, as well as of the rough measures which have 
been taken to restore order ; and prostrate, he implores the sacred 
glance and instructions of the Empress Dowager and Your Majesty. 
A respectful memorial. 



Imperial Edict, No 1. 

On the 6th moon, 29th clay (August 1st), the Cabinet Council 
received the following decree : — 

We have this day received an express at the rate of 600 li (and 
more) a day, accompanied with a red flag from Kuan-w^n and 
Tseng-kuo-fan, announcing the recovery of Nanking, the death of 
the rebel chief, the complete extermination of the rebellious hordes, 
and the capture of Li-siu-ch*^ng and Hung-jdn-ta. 

The perusal of the memorial has caused Us deep pleasure, and 
We feel that our joy will be eagerly shared in by the ministers and 
people. Since the rebel chief Hung-siu-tseuen fij'st projected 
rebellion in the 30 th year of Tao-kuang, he has passed through the 
Two IIoo, the Three Kiang (Kiang-soo, Kiang-se and Kiang-ning), 
and a separate body has even penetrated Chih-li, Shantung and 
other places. In fine, the rebel element has spread itself every- 
where. 

In the 3rd year of Hien-fung, Nan-king was seized, and Hung- 
siu-tseuen assumed unto himself his soi disant reigning title. 

Words cannot convey any idea of the misery and desolation he 
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caused amongst tlic people : Suffice it to say that the measure of his* 
iniquity was full, and the ^Y^ath of both gods and men was excited' 
against him. 

Our Sire his late Majesty, canonised as the Illustrious, was 
startled v?hen he hoard of the rebels, and in exceeding fndignation 
determined to exterminate them. He appointed the Viceroy of 
Hu-quang, Kuan-w^n, to be Imperial Commissioner, and gave 
liim directions to act in conjunction with Iloo-lin-yi, Governor of 
Hu-peh, and clear away the rebels from that province. Hu-lin-yi 
was to make Su-sung the base of his operations for the conquest 
of places eastward. 

Tscng-kuo-fan was appointed Viceroy of the Two Kiang, and 
Imperial Commissioner, for the extinction of the rebels in Kiang. 
6e and Ngan-hui. Each one was assigned his respective duties, 
and military successes increased daily. 

In the 7tli moon of the 11th year (1861), when our Imperial 
Fatber moimted the dragon to be a guest on high, half of the cities 
in Kiang-soo and Che-kiang had fallen. In his last decree and 
testament to Us he expressed his sincere regret that he had 
been unable to root out the rebel influence. On Our accession to 
the important charge laid upon Us, We could not do otherwise, in 
our tender age, than follow in the path of Our predecessors. "We 
received the assistance of the two Empresses dowager, and, to meet 
the exigencies of the time, AVe were advised to elevate Ts6ng-kuo- 
fan to the office of Under Secretary of State, and give him entire 
control over the army in the four provinces. Since his appointment 
to this post, this high officer has fulfilled the duties imposed upon 
him, in exterminating the rebels from the upper valley, and direct- 
ing Ping-yu-lin, Yang-yo-ping and Tscng-kuo-ch'ien to attack the 
cities and important points on the bank of the River. No less than 
100,000 rebels were killed in these operations, and Nan-king was 
at length besieged and external succour cut off. 

In the Gth moon, IGth day (July 19th), Tseng-kuo-ch*icn at the 
head of his troops captured the outer city of Nanking, killing 
several thousands of the rebels. Ilung-siu-tscuen then led a body 
of desperadoes forward, and was determined to hold the inner city 
to the last. Greater vigilance than ever was kept up by the rebels 
after they had lost the T'icn-pao city. On the 30th of the 5th 
month (July 3rd), however, Li-siang-ho with others seized the 
. Dragon's Nock hill, and on the next and following days, the diflfer- 
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cut t>ri{;a(!cs look llurir turn in tlic nsBauIt, Li t!i'£-u-tieu and 
W'u-lKung-I;uo IIkti conniiouccd to mine in tlic Iioltcf-l of' the rebel 
Ere, nnd Sino-fu-s in I'ppnircd Iiis vroi-ks aud tlirciv up new lattoricH " 
closer to tlie city. 

At dawn on the lOtli July, Tncng-kuo-di'ien liaving drawn ap 
his colunina in or^ Icr, Ei'cd the niiuo and hlow doivn about 200 feet 
of the wall, into " h'leh Lrcich Li-ch'Sn-tiea nnd AVn niing-liang 
were the firet to lowed by tho troops who ^ 

poured in like ant irall to tlic left poured 

down grenades tin i ng a great many of tlicai, 

and ehceking for t' co of the remainder, but 

P'eng-yn-chii and Siao-fu-sza coming up cut down some of those 
who wore giving way and thus again rallied thqn. Wu-niing-liang 
meantime led his forces to the Lung-knang hill to tho left of tho 
Tai-ping gate, and attacltcd the rebel position there, causing tbo 
rebels to fall back. Lt-y^'ig-bo effected an cmrance near the 
Tai-ping gate, whilst Wang-yuan-ho went on to the go-called 
Tien-wang's palace and attacked the north side of it. Liu-licn- 
chieh at the head of his men scaled the wall tlirougU tho breach 
near the Slien-ts'ii gale, and ■'jiiitliig with tho other forces tlien 
pressed on to the Lien Hill and took possession of the E-fung and 
Cli'ao-yang gates. Lo-fung-yuan gained the city through the old 
breach to (ho west of the Cbu pao gato. 

Li-cliin-chow entered tho city by escalade near the T-uiig-chi 
gato. IVhilc Ch'6n-shih was making a desperate attack on the 
Kan-si and Shut-si gates, the so-called Clmng-wang, Tii-siu-ch'^ng, 
led a rabble of iiis de.spcr idoos and made a frautle attempt to force 
liis way out of the former gato and run away, but bo was stopped' 
by Cb'en-sliih's main body and driven back to tlie Ch'ing-liang 
bill. Iluang-yi-slieng, who had suized Chung-kuan and the redoubts 
at Lan-cbiang-chi, as well as tlie other rebel works on the Kivcr, * 
fmally co-operated witji Gli'en-sliih and Idiang-bu in taking tbo 
]Iau-,si and PJiui-si gates. 'J'lic coni|acst of the gates having been 
completed, the city was virtually secured. About 12 at night, it 
!.ppcars that the p.ilaees of tlie so-oalled Ticn-wang and the other 
Wangs were. '■■imultaucoiisly lired, and the whole atmosplicre was 
obscured by the smoke. Tlie rebel flung at the head of .1 thou- 
sand or more of his rnfilans, ir^.siicd out from Ids so-called palace 
and made for the soutk gale, wjioro they took refuge in the bouses 
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cut oiT 700 of them, besides taking two jade seals Jind one gold 
seal wliich the rebel Hung had constantly used. At 3 or 4 in tho 
nioniiiig a body of about a thovband rebels in the guiso of Imperi- 
alist soldiers endeavoured to force their way out of the eity by the 
brcacli at the Tai-ping gate, but they were met by the Kuan-tzu 
and Ilsianghow battalions and were also pursued by some of 
Tseng-kuo-ch'ien's cavalry up to Shun-hua-chCn, where the so- 
stylcd Lieh-wang was taken and tho pursuit maintained as far as 
llu-slioo-chen, where the renjainder were entirely cut up. Tho 
examination of Li-wan-ts*ai elicited from him that tho so-called 
Ch'u-wang ^the Chuug-wang's brother) the young Si-wang, tho 
young Nan-wang, the Ting-wang, the Chung-wang, and the Chang- 
wang, under cover of the night, had forced their way out of the 
city, but had .all been killed by the pursuing cavalry. The evi- 
dence of the rebels inside the city tended to show that the rebel 
Chief Hung-Biu-ch*Qan poisoned himself in the 5th moon (June); 
that his remains were interred in his so-called palace, and that 
the young king, his son, who had succeeded to his soi disant 
title, burnt himself to death nftcr tlie city was entered by the 
Imperial troops. The criminal Li-siu-ch*eng was wounded at tho 
capture of the city and took refuge in a peasant's house amongst 
the lulls, "where he, with Wang-tzu-suing, was discovered by Siao- 
fu-szu and taken alive. The rcniahidcr of the rebels, were searched 
out on the 17th and 18th, and tho wliole of them, to the number 
of 100,000 men, were killed, including 3,000 so-called princes, 
chiefs and generals, not one of whom escaped. We feel that We are 
boundeu for all this to the benign protection of heaven, and the 
good fortune transmitted to Us by Our ancestors. The two 
Empresses dowager in their unwearied assiduity to government 
Lave shown their ability to select men of worth and talent — officers 
* and soldiers that have proved themselves ready to brave death in 
order to accomplish this great end which has now been attained, a 
success which has given comfort to the soul of Our illustrious Sire 
now in heaven, and wliich has enabled the ministers and people to 
realize their hopes and expectations. 

When We reflect on the insignificancy of Ourself, how could 

. We have been sufficient to carry such out ? We can but carry 

Our reflections back to Our predecessor who did not live long 

enough to sec this work completed, but when We think of this the 

excess of Our grief is more than Wo arc able to bear. Now that 
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tlic rebels, after a lapse of 15 years since their rising, and 12 since 
their possession of Nan-king, have been thus entirely annihikrtcd, 
it behoves Us to bestow suitable rewards on those officers who, in. 
spite of wind and rain, and sharing in every difficulty, have carried 
out the work so effectually. 

The Imperial Commissioner, Under Secretary of State, and 
Viceroy of the Two Kiang, Ts^ng-kuo-fan, in the 4th year of 
Ileen-fung, set on foot the volunteer movement in Hoo-nan and 
built several war boats. Me obtained great successes in Hoo-nan 
and captured Wu-ch'ang and Han-yang, and cleared Kiang-se of 
rebels^; and since his operations eastwards has passed through Su- 
sung, captured Chien-shan and Tai-hu, and occupied Ch4-mun, 
from which place he effected the recovery of Ngan-king, making 
that place his base of operations for the conquest of the Lower 
Valley. He has fortunately so achieved his work as to cut up the 
original abettor of the mischief, and has on the whole shown his 
competence to select men suited to the exigencies of the time, and 
and that he is possessed of great military tactics. TVe now, 
therefore, of Our favor confer on Ts6ngkuo-fan the title of Senior' 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent, and create him a Marquis of the 
first grade, which is to be hereditary, and TVe moreover reward 
him with a double-eyed peacock's feather. 

The Governor of Chekiang, Tseng-kuo-ch4en, entered the army 
from a graduate, and since that time has accompanied Ts6ng-kuo- 
fan (his brother) throughout various conflicts, in which he has 
shown much zeal. In the 11th year of Ilccn-fung lie organised a 
force in the Siang district and afterwards effected the capture 
of Ngan-king. In the 2ad year of T'ung-chih (1863) he achieved 
a succession of victories at Ch*ao-sien, Han-shan and Ho-chow, 
and with the co-operation of a naval flotilla he laid siege to Nan- 
king, and the rebel city at Yu hua-t^ai. . Although the rebels 
besieged his position he held on to it boldly, and eventually drove 
them back. In the first month of the present year, he recovered 
the forts on Chung- shan, ahd, having completed the investment of 
Nan-king, he then personally superintended the excavation of mines 
under the walls, and then with his men he exposed* himself to 
arrows and missiles for a fortnight before he retired. He finally 
recovered the entire city, and extirpated the rebel chiefs ; thus 
showing firm endurance of hardships and faithfulness exerted in 
the nation's cause. We arc pleased, therefore, of Our favour to 
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invest Tsr^ng-kuo-cli'icn with tlie Junior Ouanlimisliip of the Heir 
Apparent, and eroatc him Earl of the first grade. lie is entitled 
also to the reward of a double-c3od peacock's feather. 

General Li-ch*en-tien who, in the midst of a heavy fire from the 
rebels, succeeded in undermining the walls, and who, vowing 
solemnly that he would die in the endeavour to annihilate tho 
rebels, was the first to lead his men through the breach, and tfiiis 
obtain the desired success, has surpassed all others in daring and 
intrepidity, and We are pleased to create him a Viscount of the 
first grade, and reward him with a yellow jacket, and a double- 
eyed feather. 

Siao-ftt-szu, who superintended the construction of the batteries, 
and who was the first to seize the gates, was the one who appre% 
hended Li-siu-ch'(jng and Ilung-j^n-ta, and has hence evinced no 
* ordinary merit. We are pleased, in consideration of this, to create 
•him a Baron of the first grade, and reward him with a double-eyed 
feather. Let the names of the generals of division, Chu-hung- 
chang, Wu-ming-liang, &c., be sent to the Grand Secretariat that 
they may be chosen for the first vacancies that occur, and let them 
be rewarded with a jellow jacket and the hereditary title of Yun-' 
ch'i-weL 

As to the two rebels Li-siu-ch*cng and Hung-j^n-ta let Ts6ng- 
kuo-fan send them under confinement in charge of reliable officers 
to the capital, that they may await their trial and doom. ^ 

Let Hung-siu-tseueu's body be searched for, and when found, let 
it be cut fraspcd] in pieces and the head sent round to the places 
which he has devastated in order to allay the wrath of .the people. 
The remainder of the matters will be adjusted by the Board. 

Respect thb ! 



Imperial Edict, No. 2. 

Kuan-wen and Tscng-kuo-fan having this day reported to Us the 
recovery of Nan-king, the complete annihilation of the rebels, and 
the death by suicide of the rebel chief, and having also announced 
the capture of Li-siu-ch6ng and Hung-jen-ta, We have issued Our 
decree granting patents of nobility to Tseng-kuo-fan and Tseng- 
kuo-ch*ien, and also to General Li-ch*cn-ticn in consideration of 
services performed. WJien We reflect that since the rising of the 



rcbcUioH llic mis ami Ciovcniors on nil sides linvo evinced 

llicir fiJelity e country, iu Iciidiiij llieir support at a most 

crilic.il pociod hare swept the rebels from their haunts, cap- 

tured theit ch' ind dispersed the rebel power from each place 
in succession at last, liavinp reduced it to the solitary strong- 

hold of Nan- ihey linro now (alien that place and sent a red 

(lag to annoi; le event; when We reflect that from this.period 

military affiiii he Souili-east will bo more settled, Wo feel ihat " 

it is owing to tuo in Chief and Governors 

having acted unam rations, irrespectire of the 

confines of their jurisniuiuii, u„„ ..„,.iig, moreover, shown great 
strategic ability, it hcliovea Ua therefore, lo mark this ci-ent by 
some more special display of Our grace than usual, 

Prince San-ko-lin-sin annihilated the rebels Lin-fting-sJang and 
Li-k'ai-fiing, who penetrated Chih-li and Shan-tung; he quieted 
Chih-li, Shan-lung, Ho-nan and completed the extermination' of 
Chanj-lo-sing, Miao-p'ei-lin and other leaders, and he has of late ' 
rendered service by encamping on the borders of Ho-nan and Ngan- 
hui, and cutting offtho rebels who were on their way lo the relief 
of P-Tan-liing. The Prince, in his faithfulness, has not shrnnk 
from dangers, and wherever his banners have boon placed ibeir 
inducncc has carried terror with them. We have on a previous 
occasion conferred Our favour on San-lio-lin-sing, making him a 
hereditary Prince of the blood, and wc now further show Our 
mark of appreciation by rewarding his son Pii-nien-no-mo-hii 
with a Pci-!fi, The Imperial Commissioner Secretary of Slate and 
Oovcnior General of the Two Hoo, Kuan-ivfio, has, in carrying 
out his operations, pressed forward men of worth and yielded to 
those of ability. He captured several places in Hoo-peh and was 
the means of order being restored there, and supplied f'unds for 
operations eastward. Without making any distinction of bound- 
aries he has truly evinced tnierring faithfulness and conspicuous 
talent, Wc arc ihcreforc pleased of Our favour to grant him the 
title of Eiirl of the first grade, the s;ime title to be hereditary, and 
Wc give him the privilege of removing into the plain white ban- 
ner force, in lieu of the place Ms ancestors have held in the Nni- 
wu-fu, and likewise reward h'nn with a double-eyed peacock's 
feather. The Kiang-soo Governor, Li-hung-chatig, issued from 
Shanghai at the lie.id of his forces, eaptureil Soo-chow and Ch'ang- 
c/wn; and inorcovci ordered a force lo take Ka-liing which is be- 



yon'l ihc limit? of lii? jnrl>ili«Mion. ITo hns assisted in iho recent 
capture of Iloo-chow, nnd hoM on lo Ivao shun and Li-shni, and 
thus prevented any succour lo Nan-king, and likewise cut off the 
rebel retreat, thus sliowing an abundance of skill in strategy. AVe 
now therefore of Our c:race 'j-Wa to him the noble rank of Earl of 
the first grade, and reward liii.i moreover with a double-eyed fea- 
ther. Yang-yo-ping, Govi^rn^r General of Shan-se and Kan-soo, 
at the head of T.seng-kuo-fin'." naval force, started from Kiu-kiang, 
retook Tung-liu, Chien-te on !iis way down, and co-operated in 
the capture of Ngan-klng. IT: moreover seized Ch'ih-chow, Wu- 
wei, Tnngding and otlicr important spots on the river, which en- 
abled him to cut off the rebel ? pplies. He has throughout rendered 
most loyal and conspicuous services for the benefit of his country 
and We are pleased to reward him with a hereditary title of 
Ch*in<r-chu-tow-wei,* and make him a Junior Guardian of the 
Heir Apparent. The V. P. of the Board ofAVar Peng-yu-lin 
some time since, obtained a good deal of merit at Kiang-se, IIoo- 
nan and other places, and co-operated whh Yang-yoping in the 
capture of Loochiang, AVudiu, cVoC, and the important points of the 
East and West pillars. lie induced the surrender of Kao-shun 
and Li-shui, captured Tung-pa and restored tranquillity on the 
River, which evinces the possession of much courage and daring, 
and Wc are pleased to grant him the hereditary title of Ijaronet, and 
make him a Junior Guardian. liO-ping-chang, Viceroy of Szu- 
chuen, wdien occupying the post of Governor of Hoo-nan, selected 
soi'ne valuable men and set on foot the orfjanization ofmilitia. lie 
left no measure undone for the collection of supplies for the army, 
and after he was raided to the Viceroyalty of Szu-chuen, ho was 
the means of completing the annihilation of Shi-tak'ai and other 
rebels, wliich is an indication ofhisability to grasp with difHcultics, 
and thus to become illustrious in the public welfare. We are 
therefore pleased to reward him n*ith a hereditary baronetcy and 
likewise a double-eyed feather. Pao-ch'ao provisionally General 
of Che-kiangr, was at first at Kiang-se and Hoo-nan, where he 
cai^urcd several places, besides restoring tranrpiillity ont he River; 
he ihon carried liis operations eastward, when he took Ning-kwo 
(fu), Sliili-t^ai, T^ai-])'i^':^, Ching-sion and the other places of strate- 
i^ic valu(\ Me nftcrwarcis took Kiang-p'oo, P^u-k'ow and Chiu-fu- 

'^ In til*' ab^ciico «.l":i kiiowlod'jt^ of the translation of lliis title, wc may 
just as \\«]1 ^ul«>!iiui<' ]'»ai<.iH'i. jji Vwn of the oii2inal Cliiuo.^o words. • 
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chow, and in the present year he took Tung-pa, Chu Jung and 
Chin-t'an, and prevented the rebels at Nan-king, Soo-chow and 
Ch*an<T-chow from'amalijamatinff their forces toffeiher. Such 
tticrit as this certainly is surprising, and We now therefore make 
him a baronet. 

That the Generals and Commanders will make strenuous exer- 
tion to sweep out the remainder of the stinking brood and early 
restore peace to Our territories, and that they may all receive Our 
favours, is Our earnest desire. 

Respect this! 



Imperial Edict, No. 3. 

In a previous decree We directed Ts6ng-kuo-fan to cut the . 
(great) rebel chief's body into pieces, and expose his head for pub- 
lic inspection; and We moreover ordered him to send the live 
rebel leaders Lisiu-ch'eng and Hung-i^n-ta under confinement to 
the capital. 

The memorial of Tseng-kuo-fan now before Us, states that 
Hung-siutscuen's remains were exhumed from his quondam pa- 
lace on the Cth month, 27th day (July 30th) and after being duly 
inspected by the Imperial Commissoner were destroyed with fire. 
Although the rebel in question escaped a public execution during 
his life time, he has. nevertheless* suffered the extreme punishment 
after death, which must be sufficient to instil pleasure into the ' 
public mind. Li-siu-ch^eng and the other criminal were recog- 
nized by the soldiers who had once been with the rebels, and by 
the people dwelling near the city; and the evidence of Li-siu- 
ch'cng contair*ing details of the rise and progress of the rebellion, 
the Imperial Commissioner states is very clear and distinct. 

We had at one time determined that Li-siu-ch*enqf and Hunq:- 
jen-ta should be brought to the capital in order to expiate their 
crimes here, but there is no occasion to send such contemptible 
creeping* pests up here as if they were prisoners, and moreover 
as it is not improbable that the escort sent with them might create 
trouble at the post stations, and seriously embarrass my people 

■ — - _ - -^ ^^ — — ^ — — — — ■ , , — 

* Lit. jumping about the pillars or beams, like rats in a house, and 
regarded in the same contemptible light, notwithstanding tho fact of their 
having more or less destroyed sixteen provinces :^Tk.) 
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nionor the linp of ronto, nnd again as both criminals liare acknow- 
ledged ihcir guilt, We desire that Tscng-kuo-fan will not send 
them to the capital, but will at once put them to a slow and iguo- 
minious death at Nan-king, and send their heads round to all the 
cities in order to display heaven's rctribiitionj and to warn all wicked 
triflers (henceforth.) 

Respect this J 



Imperial Edict, No, 4. 

At the period when JJis Majesty the late Emperor came to the 
throne, it happened that the Canton rebels had risen in insurrection 
and spread devastation through many cities. The army was at 
once put in motion in order to carry out the dictates of heaven, 
but although many dcspcrat<3 rebels were extirpated, nevertheless 
their influence diffused itself around, and it was found impossible 
at once to put them down. Our Imperial Sire was filled with 
anguish and care day and night, and his thoughts were ever occu- 
pied with [contriving means for] the extermination of the thieves 
and the comfort of his people. In mournful anxiety he looked 
forward to [the announcement of] victory. 

When in the 11th year of Hecn-fung, He sped upward on the 
dragon to be a guest on high. In his last decree and testament, 
lie even then adverted to the state of disquiet still prevalent in 
the South East and that his people were being driven hither and 
thither and compelled to fly in all directions. The sainted anxie- 
ty was ever troubled. 

On Our accession to the important charge laid upon Us, We 
cried unto heaven in bitter agony, and day by day did We watch 
for the annihilation of the great ringleader, that so the boundaries 
of the empire might be restored to peace and the yet unfulfilled 
will of our Imperial Sire be accomplished. The two Empresses 
dowager gave their disinterested attention to the numerous state 
matters, and instructed and nurtured Ourself. They were ever 
looking for victorious news, from night till morning [and from * 
morning till night] in succession; 

Kuan-wcri and Tseng- kfto-fim having now on the 29th of this 
uiontli (Aug. 1) announced a victory and the recovery of Nan-king, 
\Vc feci grateful to Our departed Sire for the means left behind 
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Him, wliicb have stimulated Us to complete this great work, and 
to celeb r6^e (the fame) of Our ancestors. But iu the midst of our 
joj and gratitude We are weighed down with excessive grief. We 
had purposed to proceed Ourself to the sarcophagus of the depart- 
ed Emperor and there pour out Our tribute of grief and affection 
over the departed remains, but the Empresses Dowager fearing 
that, as the Autumn crops are now in a flourishing state, and that 
the number of carriages &c., forming Our escort along the Impe- 
rial path, will be sure to tread down the people's labour, and 
moreover that the repair and filling in of the road will seriously 
disturb the people, have directed Us to appoint the Prince of Shun, 
Yi-huan, to proceed to the Shrine of Glorious Happiness^ the 
resting place of the coffin, and before the communion table in front 
of it, perform the necessary ceremonies on Our bcb:»lf, and res- 
pectfully announce the victorious news. 
Respect this \ ^ 

* 

D£cu£E No. 5. 

It has been the custom of this dynasty to have sacrifices offered 
in the Spring and Autumn of each year, on the tomb of Our great 
ancestor of the Ming (Hung wu), and moreover to make a point of 
deputing one of the Nan-king officials to repair any part that may 
have become damaged or out of repair. We had too established a 
keeper ( cr warden ) as an additional measure of protection ; Our 
object being to show Our extreme indulgence and regard for the 
previous dynasty. 

In the 3rd year of Heen-fung, the rebels sneaked into Nan-king ; 
and Heang-yung then reported to Us the destruction of the taber- 
nacle at the tomb, but the prevalence of the rebellious spirit which 
has for some time past been of owl-like fierceness, has prevented 
the necessary attention being carried out. 

We ponder over the ancestral temples of the previous dynasty 
with feelings of acute painfulness. 

A red flag has now announced the recovery of the city of fame, 
and the settlement; of affairs ; but owing to the disorders of war,- 
the face of the temple has been thrown down, and We shall be 
wanting in showing Our respect for a clean Sacrifice, and in 
eviuciDg Our affection and care — if We do not restore it to its 
proper condition. 

XllI 
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Wc desire therefore tliat Tscng-kuo-ch'ion will proceed to the 
tomb of Our great ancestor and sacrifice there, and that Tseng- 
kuo-fan will inform Us in a memorial, of the repairs required and 
of the general appearance ( of the tomb ) and at the same time 
direct the local authorities to make out an estimate of the ( expen- 
ses of) repairs, and have the whole put in a sound condition, that 
so Our unbounded dciiire to show respect to the previous dynasty 
may be seconded. 

Ecspect this I 



Decree No. 6. 

When the Canton rebel Ilunir-siu-tsncn had collected some fol- 
lowers together, he projected rcbijllion and having pushed his way 
through the Two Hoo, and the Three Kiang, he took up his 
position at Nan-king. He dispalchci his myrmidons to disturb the 
places around, and frequently did they enter cities and poison the 
lives of the people. His guilt u'as overflowing, and both gods and 
men were very angry. Our dynasty at once -put its army into 
motion in order to reassert its prerogative. Several cities were 
captured and many large bodies of rebels swept away, but 
notwithstanding this the rebels sprouted up all around, and their 
devouring flame extended itself iu consequence. 

After the capture of Ngan-king in the 8th moon of the 11th 
year of Heen-fung, the supremacy of the government troops began 
to show itself. Nan-king was presently threatened, and the rebel 
strength reduced to a minimum. During the preceding and con- 
tinning to the present year, the cities in Kiang-soo and Che-kiang 
have been taken in succession, and the rebels finally isolated in 
Nan-king, but even then the ringleader Hung-siu-tseueli sought to 
make a desperate rcsistenco with his followers. We are now glad 
to say that through the exer'.ioDS of the officers and soldiers 
possession has been taken of the strong city and t^e original con- 
spirator been obtained. We can now look forward to the day 
when the Remaining rebels will be swept away, and tranquillity 
reign around ; when human life throughout the empire will enjoy 
the blessings of peace. 

Wc feel deeply bou!iden to August Heaven's love and protec- 
tion, and to the condescending love of Our sainted ancestors to Us, 
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that tlii? grnnd success has been obtained. And it is Our. duty 
ihercforr to perform thoc necessary rites incidental to success, to 
evince Our gratitude and sincerity. Wc now desire that officers 
be sent to sacrifice at the Celestial Altar, the Tereslrial Altar, the 
Harvest Alter (altar of the five grains), and in Shing-king at the 
Tliree Tombs the Eastern Tomb, the Western Tomb, and the 
Chief Temple. We Ourself will proceed, a*day previously, to the 
Tai-miao, and burn Incense and perform ceremony in the Central 
and Inner Halls, and We desire that those whom it concerns will 
advert in the prayer to be drawn up, to the joy We feel at the 
victorious news, and employ all reverence in its tenor. As to the 
necessary rites and ceremonies and the other forms required, let 
the several Courts whom it concerns refer to the established rules 
and memorialise Us thereon. 
Respect this! 



Decree No. 7. 

Ten years and more have now elapsed since civil war broke out, 
and many ministers, in their devotedncss to theiv country and' in 
doing their utmost to extinguish the rebels, have either succumbed 
tlu'ough too much toil before completing their work or have yielded 
up their lives when a crisis has taken place,* in both cases main- 
taining to the end their purity of character. Many acquired great 
eminence and served Our government unto the last. Nan-king 
has now been taken and the rebel chief destroyed. 

Our thoughts are carried back with mingled feelings of pain and 

grief to ^ those deceased officers who evinced their fidelity to their 

country, but who nevertheless did not live to complete their willi 

and it behoves Us to give additional honour to their names now 

that they are gone, in order to show how their well-earned merit 

while yet in life has been appreciated. We desire that the Vice 

Regent and the Grand Secretariat will ^raw up a list of officers 

now deceased who in da3'S gone by have performed zealous services, 

and submit the same to Us that we may impart Our favour to 

them. 

Respect this ! 



* Lit. — y(\\o have committed suicide wlicn a city has been taken or they 
have met with a defeat. 
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Dectif.k No. S. 

The victorious intelligence of the recapture or Nan-king having 
this (lay arrived, must afford universal pleasure. When We call 
to mind the time that the rebel power prevailed in several cities, 
We feel that the accomplishment of this great work has been 
entirely owing to. the gods of the hills and streams who have given 
their efficacious assistance and guidance, and "enabled the army to 
allay the trouble. It is only meet that We should offer up a pure 
sacrifice as a thanksgiving for the wonderful care and protectionv 
afforded. Let the Board of Hites ascertain which are the proper 
spirits entitled to have sacrifice offered to them, and memorialise 
Us thereon. 

Eespcct this I 



Imperial Edict, No. 9. 

Nan-king having been taken and the ringleader of the rebels 
swept away, the event requires the display of acts of grace and 
other things which in their adjustment require due attention. 

We desire that the Vice Reirent and the Grand Secretariat will 
ascertain what Edicts of grace were issued in the reigns of Kea- 
king and Tao-kuang after the suppression of the three religious sects 
of rebels and the restoration of peace on the Mahometan frontier, 
and will refer the same to Us for Our perusal. 

Respect this ! 



Imperial Edict, No. 10. 

Kuan-Wen and Tseng-kuo-fan having announced to Us yester- 
day the news of the recovery of Nan-king, with the further 
intelligence that the ringleader had rendered up his head and that 
the entire body of rebels had been destroyed, ( We feel that ) the 
ministers and people over the whole land ( sea ) must experience 
deep pleasure. It has caused Us some reflection that the banner- 
men' have had scarcely enough to subsist on (for some time past), 
and it has been Our wish to show some indulgence towards them, 
but owing to the unsettled state of affairs, which has entailed a 
large expenditure of money. We have been unable to do so. Now, 
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however, that victoriou.^ tidings have announced the settlement of 
affairs in Kiansj-nan, it behoves Us to assist them with Our favours 
and allow them to taste of Our magnificence. We desire that the 
Board of Revenue will issue a month's extra pay and rations to the 
banner-men of the eight standards, that Our desire of compassion 
for the jMan-choo army be evinced. 
Hespect this ! 



Imperial Edict, No. 11. 

A red flag having yesterday announced the capture of Nan-king 
We issued Our decree granting special favours to certain ministers 
who have earned merit, and We moreover directed 400 silver 
medals to be distributed to those deserving them, as a reward for 
their services. Our mind is engrossed with the thought that 
operations in Kiang-nan have now lasted more than ten years and 
that (some of) the soldiers in the army have ever been found fore- 
most in the fight and with their arms ev^er at hand, ready to endure 
any amount of toil. That in the Kiang-ning (Nan-king) affair 
they have shown themselves willing to fight to the last, even in the 
midst of hot sultry weather, in order to achieve the work in hand, 
and whether in measures of defence or in reinforcing any required 
point, or in guarding any important pass, they have used their 
strength with unanimity. When' We think of the hardships they ^ 
have endured in the work of conquest We entertain feelings of pain 
for them, and it is Our duty t'^ distribute favours amongst them 
and use Our endeavours to comfort them. It is Our desire there- 
fore, that the military commanders, viceroys and governors in • 
different parts will find out those who have really done their work 
well and distribute rewards amongst them, reserving those who 
have obtained any extraodinary merit and who are worthy of 
special marks of encouragement, for Our consideration, that tho 
ever increasing desire of the crown to shower its effulgence copious" 
ly on the army, be set forth. 

Respect this! 

^ . Ieperial Edict, No. 12. 

The Prince of Kung has now held the regency for three years, 
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and during a period that affairs in the South East and other parts 
liavc been in a most critical state he has evinced masterly talent, 
in the way he has conducted the adiainistration, both in employing 
men (of talent) to carry on military operations and in providing 
for the wants of the army, as well as in every other way. 

The members of the General Secretariat (Wen-siang and others) 
have in their charge of the state machinery, shown joint unanimity 
in their support of the government. On the capture of Soo-chow 
and Ilang-chow it was Our wish on several occasions to issue Our 
decree of grace, but the Prince and his colleagues thrice and again 
prayed to decline [receiving honours] and We could not bear to act 
contrary to their wishes. • 

Nan-king having been recaptured and the rebel leaders extermi- 
nated it was Our intention to issue Our decree bestowing favours 
in accordance with an established rule made in former times, but 
-the Prince and the ministers again entreated Us not to do so. 

Although their intentions are earnest and sincere, [We feel that] 
we cannot do otherwise than bestow some honours upon them, as 
We must mark Our appreciation of their services. On the Vice 
Regent the Prince Kung [Yi-sin] We bestow the 3rd grade of 
military merit and further grant to his son Tsai-chdng, who of Our 
grace was previously made a Ilu-kuo-kung, the title of Pei-l'e,* 
to his son Tsai-hsOn the title of privileged* Dukedom, and to his 
son Tsai-yung the title of unprivileged Dukedom. On W^n-siang, 
President of the Board of Works and a member of the Great 
Council, We confer the i-ank of Senior Guardian of the Heir Ap- 
parent, and give to his nephew Kai-chao the position of Yuan-wai- 
lang. The prevalence of war for now more than ten years past, 
causing constant reports to arrive at the Great Council*, has in- 
creased the work therein to an irksome extent, and the underlings 
and writers have been at work early and late without fail, writing 
Our decrees. They deserve therefore some consideration and it is 
Our desire that the Regent and the statesmen of the Council will 
find out what rewards are necessary to each and submit the same 
to Us, awaiting Our pleasure. 

Respect this! 



* A raiik i^rantcd to meinbcrs of the Imperial fiuuily alone, on the sup- 
I»rc?»sioii of any great insurrection. 
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iMrKitiAL Edict, No. 13. 

Shen-pao-chen has announced to Us that the government troops 
in tlieir pursuit of the defcat<3d rebels have captured the young re- 
bel IIung-fu-t*ien. When Nan-king was taken the rebels who wcro 
made prisoners asserted that the criminal (in question) had burnt 
himself to death, but [this was not the case as] Tso-tsung-t*ang 
subsequently learnt that he had really • succeeded in getting away. 
Several decrees were issued by Us directing the various generals 
and military commanders to follow up the pursuit and surround 
him on every side. He was pursued and met with several defeats 
from the Imperial troops. From Kuang-t6 in Ngan-hui he went 
to Hoo-chow, in Che-kiang, and his way back through Ning-kuo, 
Ch'ang-hua and Chi-ch'i in Ngan-hui, and eventually reached 
Kiang-se by Kuang-fung and Lu-chi. 

The troops maint«ained the pursuit up to Kuang-eh'ang and 
Shih-ch'eng and although they cut off many rebel chiefs, the young 
rebel was still at large.* Ilsi-pao-t'ien, however, having moved his 
battalions to Shih-ch*6ng, dispatched an officer with a company of 
men to make search in all^ directions, and on the 9th moon 25th 
day (Oct. 25th) Colonel Chow-chia-liang succeeded in arresting 
young Hung in an unfrequented spot near iShih-ch*eng. Although 
the above rebel is the son of Hung-siu-tseuen he is merely a con- 
temptible devil who has hitherto escaped punishment and is not 
worth the trouble of being sent up to the capital. We desire that 
Shen-pao-ch^n will put Hung-fu-t*ien to a slow and ignominious 
death at the provincial city of Kiang-se, to the end that the pub- 
lic mind may be gratified. Sh6n-pao-ch6n since his appointment 
to the post of Kiang-se Governor, has shown himself equal to all 
contingencies, whether in measures aggressive ortdefensive. - The 
Che-kiang and Ngan-hui rebels have made several raids into Kiang- 
se, but he has dispersed them all in different directions and has 
converted danger into tranquillity. He has captured Hung-fu- 
tien and annihilated many chiefs, and has on the whole acquired 
fame and renown, and We now, of Our favour, reward him with 
a Ch*ing-chu-tou-wei and the insignia of the first grade. 

The provincial General in Chief of Che-kiang, Pao-ch^ao, who 
had made himself conspicuous in Iloo-nan, Ilupeh and Ngan-hui, 
has on the present occasion carried victory in all his movements and 
has on the whole killed or dispersed no less than 100,000 rebels. 



1U4 
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Wc coiiferrcJ on liiui licroditarj rank after the capture of Nau- 
kiiic: ami AVc now further reward him with the noble title of Vis- 
count. Ou Iloi-pao-t'ion, who has made most creditable exertions 
in his operations against the rebels, "We confer the reward of Yon- 
eh'i-wei and a yellow jacket, 
Kespect this! 
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